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MAY  BE  LINKED 

The  experience  of  the  past  three  or  four  years  has  indicated  the 
desirability  of  using  governmental  powers  to  maintain  a  more  constant  price 
for  human  foods  and  livestock  feeds  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Henry  A.  Wallace.     "As  long  as  our  soil  was  full  of 
humus  and  there  was  a  strong  foreign  market  for  our  surpluses,  the  problem 
did  not  seem  to  be  pressing",  he  says.     "But  now  the  problem  is  pressing 
and  all  sensible  people  wish  to  know  what  powers  are  available  to  meet  the 
situation  presented  by  these  weather  excesses." 

According  to  Mr.  Wallace,  aside  from  the  fundamental,  long-time  soil 
conservation  program,  the  powers  which  might  be  most  useful  are:     (1)  Judi- 
cious commodity  loans,  especially  in  years  of  excessive  supplies,   (2)  the 
ever-normal  granary,   (3)  crop  insurance,   (4)  Government  purchase  of  land 
which  definitely  should  never  have  been  plowed. 

"In  so  far  as  the  first  three  powers  can  be  put  sensibly  to  work,  it 
will  modify  somewhat  the  exercise  of  the  last  power  having  to  do  with  govern- 
mental land  purchase",  Mr.  Wallace  explained,  "because  all  of  us  know  that  on 
much  of  the  wheat  land  of  the  West  it  is  possible  to  produce  wheat  in  ordinary 
years  cheaper  than  any  place  in  the  United  States;  whereas,  with  a  succession 
of  poor  years,  people  on  these  same  lands  are  terribly  up  against  it.  From 
the  standpoint  of  most  farmers  and  consumers,  there  is  more  of  immediate 

promise  in  the  proper  combination  of  judicious  crop  loans,  the  ever-normal 
granary,  and  crop  insurance. 


c  c  r\    n  e 


"The  ever-normal  granary  is  a  device  for  protecting  consumers  against 
drought  and  farmers  against  excessively  low  prices  caused  by  extremely  favor- 
able weather.     In  the  old  days,  in  years  of  ordinary  weather  we  produced  a 
considerable  surplus  for  the  export  market,  and  in  years  of  bad  weather,  our 
exports  were  reduced  but  we  still  had  a  great  abundance  for  use  at  home. 
When  our  export  market  so  largely  disappeared,  beginning  in  1930,  we  began 
to  think  about  producing  more  definitely  for  the  domestic  market  and  less  for 
the  foreign  market.    This  means  that  we  no  longer  have  the  same  kind  of  safety 
reservoir  that  we  had  in  the  days  when  there  was  an  active,  worth-while 
foreign  market  for  our  grains. 

"It  is  the  farmer's  duty  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  consumers  of  the 
Nation  to  produce  enough  food  in  every  year,  no  matter  how  severe  the  drought, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  likelihood  of  any  one  going  hungry.     If  the  consumers 
of  the  Nation  hold  the  farmers  to  this  duty  in  years  of  most  severe  drought, 
it  would  seem  that  the  consumers  of  the  Nation  would  owe  the  farmers  a  re- 
ciprocal duty  in  years  of  unusually  favorable  weather.    Reserve  grain  stored 
by  farmers  should  be  made  to  serve  the  Nation  in  time  of  need  without  exacting 
an  undue  penalty  from  the  farmer  in  ordinary  years. 

"If  the  ever-normal  granary  principle  can  be  linked  with  the  other 
general  principle  of  crop  insurance  and  the  combination  made  to  work,  the 
disastrous  effect  of  droughts  and  surpluses  will  be  reduced  to  a  fortunate 
minimum  and  American  agriculture  will  have  made  another  important  step 
forward." 
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REMOVES  EXCESS  OF 
DARK  TYPE  TOBACCO 


Approximately  15,300,000  pounds  of  excess  stocks  of  dark  air- 
cured  and  dark  fire-cured  tobacco  are  being  diverted  from  normal  chan- 
nels of  trade  into  the  manufacture  of  nicotine  and  other  by-products , 

under  a  diversion  program  which  will  soon  be  completed,   

( County 

 ,  announces.    The  program  was  be- 


agent  or  Stare  extension  official) 
gun  in  March  1956 . 

All  the  tobacco  diverted  is  from  holdings  of  the  tobacco  grow- 
ers' cooperative  associations. 

This  plan  of  removing  surplus  supplies  of  these  types  of  tobacco 
from  the  normal  channels  of  trade  will  help  to  relieve  pressure  which 
excess  stocks  have  been  exerting  upon  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

Nicotine  is  used  to  a  large  extent  by  farmers  and  horticulturists 
for  the  control  of  certain  insect  pests  on  fruit  and  nut  trees,  truck 
crops,  ornamental  plants,  and  on  livestock. 
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Growing  of  winter  cover  crops,  one  of  the  sound  farming  practices  en- 
couraged under  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  can  be  used  as  a  means 
of  earning  Class  II,  or  soil-building  payments,  


(County  agent  or  State  extension 

,  says. 


official) 

In  showing  the  value  of  winter  cover  crops  in  maintaining  soil  fer- 
tility and  crop  yields,   points  to  recently  tabulated  results  of 

experiments  conducted  by  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  several 
Southern  States.    Some  tests  were  run  continuously  on  the  same  land  for 
several  years,  one  running  over  30  years. 

The  summary  shows  that  in  approximately  250  comparisons  of  yields 
made  between  cotton  grown  following  a  cover  crop  and  cotton  grown  without 
a  cover  crop,  but  otherwise  under  identical  conditions,  the  average  yield 
on  the  land  where  no  winter  cover  crop  was  used,  was  264  pounds  less  of 
seed  cotton  per  acre  than  the  average  yield  of  1,180  pounds  produced  on  the 
land  where  the  winter  crop  was  planted,   says. 

Austrian  peas,  vetches,  clovers,  rye,  and  oats  were  the  cover  crops 
used  in  these  tests. 

For  corn  the  results  were  about  the  same.    The  summary  of  over  200 
comparisons  of  yield  shows  that  the  average  corn  yield  without  the  winter 
cover  crop  was  nearly  7  bushels  per  acre  under  the  31  bushel  average  yield 
on  land  where  winter  cover  crops  were  used. 

852-36  (more) 


These  long-time  benefits ,   says,  result  largely  from 

less  washing  of  the  land,  from  a  saving  in  plant  food  that  would  otherwise 
leach  out,  from  added  plant  food  in  the  case  of  legumes,  and  from  better 
soil  condition  caused  by  turning  under  organic  matter. 

The  cash  payments  made  for  seeding  certain  winter  cover  crops  under 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  would  make  it  possible  for  many  farm- 
ers to  put  in  winter  cover  crops  with  but  little  cash  outlay.    For  alfalfa, 
seeded  on  cropland  before  October  31,  the  payment  is  $2  per  acre.    Bur  and 
crimson  clover,  Austrian  winter  peas,  vetch  and  other  locally  adapted  winter 
legumes  earn  $1  per  acre  when  seeded  on  cropland  before  October  31. 

The  county  agent  or  State  extension  specialists  can  advise   

County  farmers  on  the  crops  best  adapted  to  this  county  and  the  time  of 
planting,  methods  of  seeding,  and  other  practices  to  follow  for  successfully 
growing  these  crops. 
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PRODUCERS  URGED 


TO  CONSERVE  SEED        U.  3,  ii^meat  of  Agrioaltaw 
FOR  1937  PLANTING 

With  seeds  of  many  soil-conserving  crops  nearly  ready  for  harvest,  it  is 

time  for  farmers  who  expect  to  take  part  in  the  Agricultural  Con- 

(State) 

se^vation  Program  in  1937  to  make  plans  for  conserving  seed  supplies  for  use 

next  year",  says. 

(County  agent  or  State  extension  official) 
"The  farmer  who  saves  an  ample  supply  of  legume  and  grass  seeds  this  fall 

will  "be  in  a  "better  position  to  take  part  in  a  conservation  program  in  1937", 


sa^,  s  • 


Not  only  will  the  effects  of  drought  "be  reflected  in  the  supply  of  seed, 
"but  the  neasd  for  those  crops  will  "be  greater  next  year  "because  of  the  drought. 

Where  it  is  practicable  for  farmers  to  harvest  the  seeds  of  soil-conserving 
crops  such  as  cowpeas,   soybeans,  crotolaria,  velvet "beans ,  etc.,  they  may  not  only 

supply  their  own  needs  "but  also  those  of  their  neighbors,   

says.  On  the  other  hand,  he  points  out  that  in  some  cases  where  a  farmer  does 
not  have  sufficient  acreage  in  soil-conserving  crops  to  yield  enough  seeds  for 
his  own  uses,  he.  ma3/  he  able  to  add  to  his  supply  "by  harvesting  his  neighbor's 
seeds  on  shares. 

  adds  that  county  agents,  State  college  agronomists, 

and  other  qualified  individuals  will  "be  glad  to  give  advice  on  the  seed  situa- 
tion in  the  State1  and  how  to  harvest,  cure,  store,  and  clean  seed  crops. 

#  #  # 
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During  the  first  five  months  of  1936  the  federally  ^"r^.M,  ^flynfirrti n 
slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  increased  475,000  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
1935  or  11  times  as  much  as  the  increase  in  imports,  according  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Henry  A.  Wallace. 

"Total  imports  of  all  dutiable  cattle  for  the  first  five  months  of  1936  in- 
creased 41,876  head  as  against  the  corresponding  months  of  1935",  Mr.  Wallace  said, 
"but  this  increase  in  imports  does  not  represent  an  addition  of  that  much  to  domesti 
slaughter  supplies,  as  only  a  third  of  the  imports  were  classed  as  slaughter  cattle. 

nMy  own  conclusion  is  that  the  imports  of  cattle  as  a  whole  and  the  imports 
under  the  Canadian  trade  agreement  have  had  practically  nothing  to  do  with  the  de- 
cline in  the  price  of  fed  cattle",  continued  Mr.  Wallace.     "My  principal  reason  for 
this  conclusion  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  imports  from  Canada  have  not  consisted 
of  fed  cattle  of  the  kind  on  which  the  prices  declined  in  the  United  States.     On  the 
contrary  the  prices  of  the  kind  of  cattle  we  have  "been  importing  averaged  higher  in 
May  than  they  did  in  January.     As  a  matter  of  fact  the  decline  in  the  price  of  fed 
cattle  was  due  to  the  increased  domestic  slaughter  supply  of  this  class  of  cattle. 

"During  1934,  because  of  the  shortage  of  feed  caused  by  the  drought,  there 
was"  a  heavy  movement  of  cattle  to  market  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
purchase  8  million  head  to  keep  the  price  received  by  farmers,  already  low,  from 
being  utterly  demoralized  and  to  prevent  millions  of  animals  from  starving  on  the 

(more ) 
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range.     In  February  1935,   these  emergency  marketings  fell  off  and  there  was  a  sharp 
rise  in  the  price  of  cattle.     This  rise  was  further  supported  by  the  short  supply 
of  hogs.    Prices  of  fed  cattle  stayed  on  this  higher  level  until  January  1936*  At 
that  time  the  increased  marketings  of  both  fed  cattle  and  hogs,  resulting  from  the 
more  plentiful  feed  supplies  of  1935,  began  to  be  felt.     Prices  of  fed  cattle  recedec 
and  since  that  time  have  stayed  on  somewhat  lower  levels  than  in  1935,  although  stij: 
much  higher  than  in  1934.     On  the  other  hand,  the  average  price  at  Kansas  City  of  al' 
weights  of  feeder  and  stocker  steers,  the  same  class  of  cattle  as  those  which  com- 
prise a  large  part  of  the  imports,  was  $7.18  during  the  first  five  months  of  this 
year,  as  compared  with  $7.05  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1935. 

"The  relatively  high  domestic  prices  of  1935  attracted  dutiable  imports  of 
365,000  head.     This  compared  with  58,000  head  in  1934,  but  was  smaller  than  the 
492,000  imported  in  1929.     It  was  also  smaller  than  the  five-year  average  of  394,000 
from  1926  to  1930. 

"The  recurrence  of  drought  this  year  has  again  brought  pressure  of  heavier 
cattle  marketings  and  the  Government  is  again  stepping  in  with  a  cattle-purchase 
program.     Compared  with  the  beneficial  effect  of  this  program  on  cattle  prices  and 
the  cattle  industry,   the  small  increase  in  imports  from  Canada  resulting  from  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreement  is  insignificant. 

"Any  persons  who,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  attempt  to  convince  farmers  or 
consumers  that  the  Government  is  turning  the  domestic  market  for  cattle  over  to 
foreigners,  are  laying  themselves  open  to  the  charge  that,  for  political  reasons 
or  otherwise,  they  are  guilty  of  gross  misrepresentation",  said  Mr.  Wallace  in 
conclusion, 

#  #  # 
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FOR  1937  PLAHTIHS  n,  B;  >j4!tMt  of  ifMltm 

With  seeds  of  many  soil -conserving  crops  nearly  ready  for  harvest. 


it  is  time  for    farmers  who  expect  to  take  part  in  the  Agricultural 

(State) 

Conservation  Program  in  IS 37  to  make  plans  for  conserving  seed  supplies  for 

use  next  year",  says. 

(County  agent  or  State  extension  official) 
"The  farmer  who  saves  an  ample  supply  of  legume  and  grass  seeds  this 

fall  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  take  part  in  a  conservation  program  in 

J.  -/  O  1     j   b  a,y  b  . 

Not  only  will  the  effects  of  drought  be  reflected  in  the  supply  of 
seed,  but  the  need  for  those  crops  will  be  greater  next  year  because  of  the 
drought . 

Where  it  is  practicable  for  farmers  to  harvest  the  seeds  of  soil" 
conserving  crops  such  as  alfalfa,  sweetclover,  various  tame  grasses,  etc., 
they  may  not  only  supply  their  own  needs  but  also  those  of  their  neighbors, 

 ,   says.     On  the  other  hand,  he  points  out  that  in  some  cases 

where  a  farmer  does  not  have  sufficient  acreage  in  soil-conserving  crops  to 
yield  enough  seeds  for  his  own  uses,  he  may  be  able  to  add  to  his  supply  by 
harvesting  his  neighbor's  seeds  on  shares. 

.   adds  that  county  agents,   State  college  agronomists, 

and  other  qualified  individuals  will  be  glad  to  give  advice  on  the  seed 
situation  in  the  State  and  how  to  harvest,  cure,  store  ,  and  clean  seed  crops. 

#  #  # 
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01s  PERFORMANCE 
IN  1936  PROGRAM 


The  work  of  checking  performance  of  farmers  oittig2iat.iag  under""thB-1086 

Agricultural  Conservation  Program  is  under  way  in    County   

(County) 

 __,  announc  e s . 

(County  agent  or  State  extension  official) 

Performance  will  be  checked  by  local  supervisors  who  have  "been  selected 

in  the  county  and  approved  by  the  State  office.     Schools  of  instruction  have 

been  held  in  order  to  train  the  supervisors  for  this  work. 

Mr.   pointed  out  that  the  work  of  checking  performance 

this  year  is  a  bigger  job  than  has  been  undertaken  in  connection  with  any  of 
the  commodity  programs  during  the  past  3  years.     To  save  expense,  plans  have 
been  made  to  use  measurements  made  in  1934  and  1935  wherever  possible,  and 
to  estimate  the  acreage  of  soil-conserving  crops  with  the  help  of  farmers 
as  permitted  under  the  Instructions  for  checking  performance.     A.lso,  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  reduce  expenses  in  other  ways. 

Mr.        i   stated  that  payments  to  farmers  and  for  admin- 

istrative expenses  are  both  made  from  the  funds  appropriated  in  connection 
with  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  and  that  the  expenses  of  admin- 
istering the  program  will  necessarily  affect  the  total  payments  which  can 
be  made  to  farmers.     Since  the  checking  of  performance  is  the  most  expensive 
part  of  the  program,  cooperation  by  farmers  in  suppling  complete  and  accu- 
rate information  to  supervisors  will  be  of  great  help  in  keeping  down  expenses. 

870-36  (EOre) 
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Each  farmer  will  be  asked  to  assist  the  supervisor  who  visits  his  farm 
in  preparing  a  report  of  the  1935  farming  operations.     The  report  will  include 
a  sketch  of  the  farm  showing  fields,  the  acreage  of  crops  grown  in  the  fields, 
the  soil-building  practices  carried  out,  and  the  names  of  persons  sharing  in 
the  crops  and  practices.    Farmers  can  save  much  time  "by  preparing  prior  to  the 
supervisor's  visit  to  the  farm  a  map  in  rough  sketch  form  showing  this  infor- 
mation, or  by  noting  this  information  on  any  map  they  may  have  of  the  farm. 

For  soil -building  practices  such  as  the  seeding  of  soil-conserving 
crops  or  the  turning  under  of  green-manure  crops,  or  the  use  of  ground  lime- 
stone or  superphosphate  in  connection  with  soil-conserving  crops,  farmers 
will  be  asked  to  supply  records,  or  to  show  otherwise  that  they  have  carried 
out  the  practices. 

4h  £  Jk 
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FARMERS  URGES 
TO  SAVE  LEGUME 
AND  GRASS  SEED 


RECEIVED 
U,  S.  DhpajimeHt  of  Agrioaltaie 


Because  of  dry  weather  and  the  needs  of  farmers  who  plan  to  take  pa^i.  ir. 


the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  next  year,  farmers  are  taking  special  inter- 
est in  supplies  of  seed  of  soil -conserving  crops,  according  to  

(County  agent  or 


State  extension  official) 

In  most  areas,  he  points  out,  farmers  are  growing  as  large  a  quantity  of 

roughage  as  possible  to  meet  livestock  needs.     Aside  from  this  result  of  drought, 

many  farmers  have  indicated  their  interest  in  the  purchase  of  seed  supplies  of 

the  grasses  and  legumes  for  1937  that  are  encouraged  under  the  conservation  program 

"For  those  reasons",  Mr.  says,   "the  seed  supply  for  fall 

and  spring  plantings  of  adapted  soil-conserving  crops  is  unusually  important. 
Early  reports  by,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  show  that  the  seed  crops  of 
bluegrass,  orchard  grass,  red  top,  and  meadow  fescue  cure  about  one-half  as  large 
as  the  seed  crops  of  last  year.     Effects  of  the  drought  will  also  he  reflected  in 
the  supply  of  timothy  seed.     It  still  is  too  early  to  estimate  the  seed  crops  of 
alfalfa,  red  clover,  and  lespedeza,  but  severe  drought  has  affected  the  regions 
that  produce  the  major  part  of  the  seed  supply  of  these  crops. 

"Where  it  is  practicable  for  farmers  to  harvest  the  seeds  of  soil— conserving 

crops  they  may  not  only  supply  their  own  needs  but  also  help  in  supplying  the 

demands  of  their  neighbors." 

Mr.  adds  that  county  agents,  State  college  agronomists ,  and 

other  qualified  individuals  will  be  glad  to  give  advice  on  the  seed  situation  in 
the  State  and  on  how  to  harvest,  cure,  store,  and  clean  seed  crops. 

Co       'z^  JL  Mr  Ji 
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ENCOURAGE^  U§E  '"--a        (boo  * 
OF  PHOSPHATES  .  jinest  of  AgrioHltare 

Application  of  superphosphate  to  either  soil-conservixig,cr_qps!;'  or  to  pasture  i 

«*ja*t  -rwn  l*|irtni'<»NiBai|i(i^||5|^qjj^p— ^^^^^^ 

one  of  the  soil-huilding  practices  encouraged  "by  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Progr 

"Acid  phosphate  is  helpful  in  pasture  and  meadow  improvement  and  in  successfu 
production  of  soil-improvement  crops  on  nearly  all  soils  in  the  Southern  Region" , 
 ,  county  agent  (or  committeeman),  says. 

Winter  cover  crops,  especially  legumes,  usually  respond  readily  to  the  appli- 
cation of  superphosphates,    says.     He  pointed  to  tests  showing  the' 

production  of  vetch  yielded  in  some  cases  three  to  five  times  as  much  after  the  appl' 
nation  of  superphosphate  as  on  adjoining  areas  not  so  treated.    Where  winter  cover 
:rops  followed  a  summer  crop  on  which  a  heavy  application  of  fertilizer  already  had 
oeen  made,  there  was  less  response  to  the  application  of  superphosphate  "because  of 
the  carry-over  of  fertilizer.     "Many  failures  in  these  crops  may  he  traced  to  a  lacl 
of  phosphates  or,  in  some  cases,  to  a  lack  of  lime",  says. 

Late  summer  and  early  fall  top  dressings  of  phosphate  or  a  complete  fertilize 
also  may  be  made  to  advantage  on  pastures  and  meadows  after  the  first  cutting  of  ha: 
from  meadows,  or  after  the  pastures  have  "been  grazed  down  and  livestock  removed  for 
a  period.   says  the  proper  use  of  phosphate  and  complete  ferti- 
lizer greatly  improves  not  only  the  yield,  hut  the  feeding  quality  of  pasture  and  ha 

Payments  under  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  for  the  application  of  1>' 

oercent  superphosphate  range  from  50  cents  per  acre  when  not  less  than  100  pounds  pej 

acre  is  applied,  to  $2.50  per  acre  when  not  less  than  500  pounds  per  acre  is  used, 
-his  application  must  he  made  hefore  Octoher  31,   adds,  and  accord- 

ing to  practices  approved  "by  the  State  Agricultural  Conservation  Committee  on  soil- 
conserving  crops  such  as  winter  legumes,  lespedeza,  etc.,  or  on  pastures.     No  payment 
are  provided  for  application  on  soybeans,  cowpeas ,  velvetheans,  peanuts,  and  annual 
grasses. 
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CHECK  UP  BEGUN  j    w    Auu  22  1936 

ON  PERFORMANCE  .,tofAgrio*lu 
IN  FARM  PROGRAM  .  6 

The  work  of  measuring  land  and  checking  performance  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Conservation  Program  for  1936  has  already  begun  in  all  States  in  the 
Southern  Region.     This  work  is  being  done  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the 
community  and  county  committees. 

 ,  County  Committeeman,   says  that  reports  show 

that  for  the  State  of  Mississippi,  where  measuring  has  gotten  into  full  stride, 
land  is  being  measured  at  the  rate  of  35,000  acres  a  day. 

Committeemen  are  determining  the  degree  to  which  farmers  who  filed  work 
sheets  have  participated  in  the  program.     In  this  connection  they  are  checking 
the  number  of  acres  in  soil-depleting  crops,   in  soil-conserving  crops,  and  the 
acres  in  soil-building  practices.     This  information  is  necessary  in  filing 
applications  for  payment. 

Purchase  has  been  made  of  enlargements  of  aerial  survey  photographs  made 
in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  which  will  be  used  in  determining  performance. 

Forms  for  reporting  performance  have  started  moving  into  the  States, 

and  will  be  ready  for  use  in    County  within  a  few  days.   

 .   'points  out  that  farmers  who  wish  to  file  aDDlicat ions  for 


payments  should  notify  the  county  agent  or  committeeman  when  he  has  completed 
his  1936  performance. 

#  #  # 
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1936  IDLE  LAND 
IS  UNDER  NEW 
CLASS I EI CATION 


LIBRARY 

RECEIVED 

*  auu  'It  i936  * 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agrioaltwe 


Vford  has  just  been  received  from  Washington  that  farmers  participating 
in  the  1936  farm  program  may  classify  cropland  that  was  cultivated  for  the 
first  time  this  year  after  June  30,  and  on  which  no  soil-depleting  crop  was 
harvested  or  planted,  for  harvest  in  1936,  as  soil  conserving  if  a  good  stand 
of  a  soil-conserving  crop  Is  growing  on  the  land  when  performance  is  checked 
this  fall. 


This  report  was  received  today  "by 


,  chairman  of  the 


Agricultural  Conservation  Committee. 


(Name  of  State) 

Prior  to  this  new  provision  in  the  program,  land  not  cultivated  "before 
June  30  was  considered  as  idle  land  this  year  and  therefore  classified  as 
soil-uepleting. 

The  soil-conserving  crop,  however,  must  he  one  which  ordinarily  sur- 
vives the  winter,  Mr.    pointed  out.     If  a  nurse  crop  is  seeded, 

he  added,  farmers  should  be  able  to  show  evidence  that  the  amount  of  nurse 
crop  seeded  per  acre  did  not  exceed  one-half  the  rate  normally  used  when  the 
crop  is  seeded  alone  for  grain. 

Some  of  the  recommended  legumes  and  grasses  that  ordinarily  survive 

...   winters  when  seeded  in  the  fall  are:     (CHECK  WITH  STATE 

"  (Name  of  State) 

CHAIRMAN  OR  EXTENSION  MEMBER  0E  COMMITTEE.)     The  dead  line  after  which  it 

is  not  safe  to  seed  these  soil-conserving  crops  in    is  about 

September    (OR  -  August   ).  (State) 


876-36  (8-10-36) 
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FABMSRS  URGED 
TO  SEED  DR0UG-E2 
EES  I  STAKE  CROPS 


As  a  result  of  recent  changes  in  the  IS 35'- -farm  program  to.  enable 
farmers  to  cope  with  the  drought  emergency  and  still  take  part  in  the  con- 
servation program,   ,   State  committee  chairman  (or  -  State 

extension  service  director),  urges  all    farmers  participating 

(5Tame  of  State) 

to  "be  in  readiness  to  seed  legumes  and  grasses  as  soon  as  sufficient  rains 


are  received. 

"'Tith  good  late  summer  or  early  fall  rains",  he  explained,  "fall 
seedings  of  "both  grasses  and  legumes  will  make  excellent  growth  and  provide 
a  good  start  for  pasture  land  and  forage  next  year.     !To  seedings  of  these 
crops  should  "be  made,  however",  he  cautioned,  "until  there  is  sufficient 
moisture  in  the  ground  to  germinate  the  seed  and  establish  the  plant  "before 
winter  sets  in. " 

Cropland  that  was  cultivated  for  the  first  time  this  year  after  June 
30,  and  land  upon  which  small  grains  were  seeded  alone  and  grain  formation 
was  prevented  "by  pasturing,  will  "be  classified  as  soil  conserving  under  the 
new  provisions  I?  a  good  stand  of  a  soil— conserving  crop  that  would  normally 
survive  the  winter  is  growing  on  the  land  when  performance  is  checked  this  fall. 

Another  modification  classifies  land  upon  which  small  grains  were  cut 
for  hay  or  where  grain  formation  was  prevented  "by  drought  or  other  conditions 
"beyond  the  control  of  the  farmer  as  soil  conserving  if  there  is  a  good  stand 

877-36  (n0re) 
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of  soil-conserving  crop  on  the  land  when  the  check  of  performance  is' made. 

In  addition,  the  time  has  "been  extended  from  September  1  to  September 
30  for  seeding  a  soil-conserving  crop  following  small-grain  crops  that  were 
turned  "under  as  green  manure  "before  July  1  or  on  land  that  was  summer— fallowed 
and  cultivated  before  July  1.     This  extension  of  30  days  gives  farmers  addi- 
tional time  for  preparing  the  seedbed  in  areas  where  the  lack  of  rainfall 
has  made  cultivation  almost  impossible  up  to  the  present  time. 

If  a  nurse  crop  such  as  wheat,  oats,  or  barley  is  planted  with  the  fall 
seeding  of  legumes  or  grasses,  farmers  must  have  evidence  to  show  that  the 
amount  seeded  as  a  nurse  crop  did  not  exceed  one-half  the  rate  which  ordinarily 
would  be  used  if  such  crop  was  seeded  alone. 

As  performance  in  each  of  these  cases  will  be  determined  only  on  the 
basis  of  a  good  stand  of  a  grass  or  legume  that  would  normally  survive  the 
winter,  Mr.    pointed  out  that  it  is  important  that  a  good  seed- 

bed be  prepared  and  that  all  weeds  are  killed  before  seeding.  It  is  also  im- 
portant, he  added,  that  fa.ll  seedings  of  legumes  and  grasses  which  ordinarily 
will  survive  the  winter  be  planted  ea/rly  enough  to  lessen  the  risk  of  winter- 
kill and  in  right  amounts  for  obtaining  a  satisfactory  stand. 

The   Conservation  Committee  and  State  college  agrono- 

(iTame  of  State) 

mists  recommend  the  following  crops  a.s  suitable  for  fall  seeding  in  most  of 
the  State  if  farmers  use  the  amounts  suggested  and  seed  not  later  than  the 
dates  listed: 


(NOTE  TO  EDITOR:     Obtain  list  of  recommended  legumes  and  grasses,  rates 

of  seeding,  and  deauline  dates  for  seeding,  from 
State  Committee  or  Director.) 


877-36  (8-10-36)  #  #  # 
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LONG-RANGE  SOIL 
PROGRAM  FITTED 

TO  PRESENT  NEEDS   u-  S'  ■ 


The  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  is  a  long-range  effort,  aiming 

at  improvement  and  conservation  of  land  over  a  period  of  years.   

  county  agent  (or  committeeman)  points  out  that  in  working 


for  that  future  goal  the  program  does  not  lose  sight  of  present  conditions. 

"In  the  effort  to  put  our  farm  land  in  better  order  10  to  20  years 
from  now",  he  says,  "farmers  are  not  being  asked  to  take  ster>s  that  are  not 
good  practical  farming  practices  this  year.     In  the  case  of  unusual  weather 
conditions,  for  instance,  modifications  have  "been  made  this  year  at  all 
tipies  when  it  was  possible  to  make  the  program  fit  the  things  farmers  needed 
to  do  without  affecting  the  permanent  aims  of  the  program. 

"In  other  words,  farmers  have  not  "been  asked  to  make  too  great  sacri- 
fices this  year  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  long-range  program.    As  an 
example,  the  program  is  working  toward  conservation  in  two  ways — diversion 
of  some  acreage  from  soil-depleting  crops  to  soil-conserving  crops,  and  the 
use  of  soil-building  practices.     This  year  dry  weather  has  upset  the  plans 
of  many  farmers  in  the  Northeast.     It  is  not  practical  this  year  for  many 
such  farmers  to  divert  acreage  from  soil-depleting  crops.     Some  even  have 
found  it  necessary  to  increase  their  1936  soil-depleting  acreage  over  their 
general  soil-depleting  "base. 

"If  the  program  could  not  "be  modified  to  fit  local  conditions,  none 
of  those  farmers  would  be  able  to  participate  fully  in  the  other  phase 

(more) 
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of  the  program,  the  use  of  soil-building  practices,  for  deductions  for 
exceeding  their  base  acreages  would  reduce  or  wipe  out  the  payments  they 
otherwise  might  earn  for  soil-"building  practices.     That  would  have  meant 
that  farmers  were  "barred  by  the  weather  from  taking  part  in  one  phase  of  the 
program,  and  discouraged  by  the  program  itself  from  taking  part  in  the  other 
phase . 

"That  is  the  reason  for  one  of  the  changes  in  the  program  as  it 
applies  in  the  Northeast.     A  recent  new  provision  states  that  under  certain 
conditions  no  deduction  from  payments  otherwise  earned  will  be  made  because 
a  farm's  1936  acreage  of  soil-depleting  crops  is  larger  than  the  farm's 
general  soil-depleting  base.     That  exception  will  apply  only  to  increases 
in  the  general  soil-depleting  base,  and  not  to  the  tobacco  soil-depleting 
base . " 

As  a  result  of  the  change,  Mr.    says,  farmers 

who  have  increased  their  general  soil-depleting  acreage  because  of  unusual 
weather  may  participate  fully  in  the  soil-building  phase  of  the  program, 
and  not  be  discouraged  this  year  from  making  their  contribution  toward 
reaching  the  long-range  goal.     Details  of  the  new  provision,  he  adds,  may 
be  obtained  from  the  county  agent's  office,  or  from  any  local  committeeman. 

#  #  # 
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FARMERS  IN  DRY 

AREAS  CAN  JOIN  \    i\'    -  1 
IN  SOIL  PRO&RAM;,  fi. 

Whenever  D0ssi"ble ,  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  aims 'to 
accomplish  its  purpose  in  ways  that  are  good  practices  for  farmers  in  their 
own  localities  under  unusual  conditions  a.s  well  as  average  conditions, 
 ,  county  agent  (or  committeeman)  points  out. 

He  says  that  one  example  is  a  recent  change  in  the  program  for  the 
Northeast  which  applies  specifically  to  farmers  who  planted  small  grains  as 
nurse  crops,  hut  who  were  prevented  "by  the  weather  from  seeding  grasses  and 

legumes.     Mr.    says  that  the  new  provision  in  no  way  alters 

the  purpose  of  the  program,  which  is  to  improve  and  conserve  soil.  All  that 
the  change  does  is  to  prevent  unusual  weather  from  keeping  some  farmers  from 
taking  part  in  the  program  this  year. 

He  explains  the  change  as  follows:     Land  lolanted  to  nurse  crops  on 
which  seedings  were  not  made  at  the  usual  time  still  will  "be  considered  as 
soil-conserving  if  the  specified  grasses  and  legumes  are  seeded  after  the 
nurse  crop  has  "been  harvested  for  hay,  or  pastured,  or  in  certain  cases 
harvested  for  grain. 

Mr.  _  points  out  that  the  new  provision  applies 

only  to  farmers  who  had  seed  of  soil-conserving  crops  ready  to  plant,  and 
who  were  prevented  "by  dry  weather.     The  county  committee  will  study  carefully 
the  application  of  any  farmer  who  wants  to  count  as  soil-conserving  his 
acreage  seeded  after  the  grain  crop  has  "been  harvested.     The  new  provision 

(more) 
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will  not  "be  applied  unless  the  committee  determines  that  the  farmer  had 
every  intention  of  seeding  his  soil-conserving  crops  at  the  usual  time, 
and  that  unfavorable  weather  was  the  only  thing  which  prevented  such  seed- 
ing.    In  all  other  cases  such  land  will  "be  classified  as  soil-depleting. 

"The  idea  of  the  new  provision",  Mr.    says, 

"is  to  keep  the  program  from  working  against  farmers  whose  plans  were 
upset  by  the  weather.     If  the  change  had  not  been  made,  such  farmers  irould 
have  lost  chances  to  earn  soil-conserving  payments,  and  would  have  had 
their  soil-building  allowances  reduced.     The  change  merely  takes  care  of 
those  special  cases.     It  does  not  alter  the  aims  or  methods  of  the  program. 
The  farmer  still  will  contribute  to  the  aims  of  the  program  by  planting 
the  soil-conserving  crops." 

#  #  # 
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121,000  CARLOADS 
SURPLUS  ROUGHAGE 
LISTED  EOR  FEED 


RECEIVED 


of  Agriculture 


Partial  returns  from  a  survey  to  determine  surplus  supplies  of  hay  ant. 


other  roughages,  made  "by  the  Federal  Livestock  Feed  Agency,  755  Livestock  Ex- 
change, Kansas  City,  Mo.,   indicate  a  total  of  approximately  121,000  carloads 
of  surplus  roughages  available  for  shipment  to  the  drought  areas.     It  is 
expected  these  listings  will  "be  materially  increased  when  returns  from  this 
survey  are  completed. 

Included  in  the  incomplete  returns  are  37,426  cars  of  prairie  hay, 
32,401  cars  of  alfalfa,  3,216  cars  of  clover,  3,317  cars  of  timothy,  3,563 
cars  of  timothy  and  clover  mixtures,  206  cars  of  sweet-clover,  345  cars  of 
soybean  hay,  595  cars  of  lespedeza,  171  cars  of  other  legumes,  2,542  cars  of 
grain  hay,  287  cars  of  corn  fodder  or  stover,  1,331  cars  of  sorghum  fodder, 
stover  or  hay,  2,410  cars  of  Johnson  grass,  11,823  cars  of  all  straw,  and 
9,832  cars  of  all  other  miscellaneous  roughages.     In  addition,  2,325  tons  of 
ensilage  have  "been  listed  with  the  agency,  and  offers  have  "been  made  of  101 
cars  of  grain,  200  cars  of  other  concentrates,  and  42  cars  of  low-grade  feed- 
stuffs.    An  acreage  sufficient  to  care  for  406,953  cattle  and  600  sheep  has 
been  listed  as  pasturage,  and  in  addition  38,107  acres  have  "been  listed  with 
no  mention  of  the  type  and  number  of  livestock  wanted. 

To  date  inquiries  have  been  received  from  persons  desiring  to  purchase 
21,870  cattle,  10,250  sheep,   12,000  hogs,  and  2  carloads  of  horses  and  mules, 
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while  only  174  head  of  cattle  have  "been  listed  as  for  sale  and  requests  have 
"been  made  for  pasturage  for  only  2,105  cattle  and  350  sheep.     These  figures 
would  indicate  that  owners  of  livestock  are  either  not  desirous  of  disposing 
of  their  animals  as  yet  or  that  there  has  "been  a  sufficiently  active  near  "by 
demand  to  care  for  them. 

The  Federal  Livestock  Feed  Agency  has  extended  its  livestock  transfer 
service  to  include  nogs,  as  well  as  cattle  and  sheep,  and  persons  having  hogs 
for  feed  or  feed  for  hogs  are  urged  to  send  their  inquiries  to  the  agency. 
The  hog  service  is  the  result  of  one  of  the  recommendations  made  at  the  con- 
ference of  Extension  Service  officials  held  in  Chicago  early  in  August. 

#  #  # 
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REED  CONSERVATION  L  I  B        »\  R 

PROGRAMS  INITIATED 
IN  DROUGHT  STATES 


Extensive  feed  conservation  programs  have  "been  inaugurated  "by  virtually 


every  drought  affected  State,  according  to  reports  from  the  Federal"  Livestock- 


Feed  Agency,  755  Livestock  Exchange,  Kansas  City,  Mo.     The  shortage  of  feed 
grains  was  expected  "by  these  officials  to  result  in  heavy  feeding  of  roughages 
this  winter,  and  all  available  supplies  of  straw  and  fodder  were  "being  care- 
fully conserved  for  this  purpose.     In  the  Southwest  straw  supplies  are  literal, 
due  to  a  good  wheat  crop  harvested  "before  the  drought  "became  serious. 

An  especially  "bright  spot  in  the  Southwestern  feed  supply  situation  is 
furnished  "by  Texas,  that  State  having  listed  very  literal  quantities  of  hay 
and  forage  for  shipment  to  deficient  areas.     Texas  has  "been  favored  "by  timely 
rains  and  its  harvest  of  tame  and  wild  hays  will  not  "be  completed  for  several 
weeks,  which  should  add  further  to  the  amounts  of  feed  available.     In  1934, 
Texas  was  a  deficit  area  for  "both  hay  and  pasture,  "but  this  year  the  State 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  return  the  favors  "by  furnishing  several  thousand 
cars  of  roughages  for  shipment  to  drought  areas  and  a  large  acreage  of  pastur- 
age that  may  he  leased  "by  livestock  owners  who  find  it  necessary  to  move  their 
cattle  "because  of  feed  and  water  shortage. 

The  general  feed  market  situation  in  the  Northwest,  as  well  as  over  all 
the  Central  States,  has  registered  recent  sharp  advances  In  prices  of  practical- 
ly every  "byproduct  feed,  from  "bran  and  shorts  through  the  high-protein  vege- 
table concentrates  and  the  corn  feeds.     This  advancing  tendency  has  "been  due 


887-36 


(more) 
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mainly  to  the  liberal  purchases  "by  feed  "Buyers,  coupled  with  limited  offer- 
ings of  most  items.     The  strong  trend  in  the  corn  market,  "because  of  addi- 
tional drought  losses,  has  led  almost  daily  advances  at  all  markets. 

Hay  markets  did  not  share  in  the  exceptional  strength  of  concentrate 
feedstuff s,  with  wild-hay  prices  at  most  points  in  the  Southwest  and  North- 
west tending  somewhat  easier.    Recent  strength  in  prairie-hay  prices  "brought 
out  liberal  offerings  from  producing  areas  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Minnesota 
and  supplies  exceeded  market  requirements,  with  the  result  that  prices  de- 
clined about  $1  per  ton  at  Kansas  City  and  were  considerably  easier  in  pro- 
ducing sections  of  the  Southwest. 

#  #  # 
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•  at  of  A  gri  culture 


Present  indications  are  that  in  spite  of  the  drought  the  citrus*-' 


fruit  crop  in  prospect  for  the  coming  fall  and  winter  months  is  expected 
to  he  the  largest  the  country  has  ever  produced. 

According  to  a  report  issued  by  the  G-eneral  Crops  Section  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  direct  effects  of  the  drought  on  the 
supply  of  fruit  are  slight  "because  the  proportion  of  the  fruit  supply 
produced  in  the  present  drought-stricken  areas  is  relatively  small  in  its 
relation  to  the  supply  situation  as  a  whole. 

The  fruit  situation  as  a  whole  is  not  as  generally  favorable  as  it 
might  have  been,  because  of  severe  winter  weather  and  spring  frosts  in  many 
districts.     The  total  production  of  deciduous  tree  fruits  is  expected  to  be 
lower  than  last  year  and  also  lower  than  the  average  production  for  the  past 
five  seasons.     Small  apple  and  peach  crops  are  in  prospect,  but  the  produc- 
tion of  some  fresh  fruits,  such  as  plums,  prunes,  and  pears,  is  likely  to 
exceed  that  of  last  year. 


#  #  # 
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The  maximum  damage  resulting  from  the  drought  is  not  *  expected  to  exceed- 
20  percent  of  this  year's  commercial  vegetable  supply,  according  to  a  report 
issued  recently  "by  the  General  Crops  Section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration. 

lor  the  most  part,   sections  of  the  country  in  which  drought  conditions 
are  serious  are  not  ordinarily  considered  important  sources  of  vegetables. 
Grouping  the  States  together  in  which  either  serious  drought  has  already 
occurred  or  in  which  the  rainfall  has  "been  insufficient  for  favorable  growing 
conditions,  it  appears  that  the  acreage  of  17  important  truck  crops  planted 
this  season  in  all  these  areas  constitutes  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
acreage  of  these  crops  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  principal  sources  of  the  country's  supplies  of  fresh  vegetables  and 
vegetables  for  canning  are  in  certain  specialized  areas  where  soil  and  water 
conditions  favor  the  development  of  these  crops.     In  many  of  these  commercial 
districts  rainfall  and  supply  of  irrigation  water  have  been  more  than  ample, 
with  the  result  that  some  surpluses  have  occurred  this  season  in  the  case  of 
a  number  of  crops  to  such  an  extent  that  industry-wide  efforts  were  made  to 
prevent  ruinous  returns  to  the  producers.     These  efforts  have  been  made  through 
marketing  agreements  and  governmental  purchases  of  some  commodities  for  relief 
distribution. 
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DElviAIID  FOR  SEED 
HOLDS  STEADY;  NEW 
CROP  PACES  DROUGHT 

i 

Retail  sales  of  seed  of  important  soil-conserving  crops  in  1936-- hscVe"!  

shown  a  marked  increase  over  1935  sales,  according  to  J.  F.  Cox,   Chief  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration's  replacement  crops  section. 

Late  July  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  showed  red- 
clover  seed  sales  9  percent  over  1935;  lespedeza  sales,  while  1  percent  less 
than  1935,  were  23  percent  more  than  1934  and  seed  practically  all  was  sold  out; 
alfalfa  7  percent  more  than  in  1935;  timothy  14  percent  more  than  in  1935;  "blue- 
grass  1  percent  and  lawn-grass  mixtures  2  percent  over  the  1935  figures. 

3ecause  of  increased  demand  resulting  from  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
program  and  the  effects  of  the  drought  on  seed  supplies  this  year,  Mr.  Cox  urges 
that  farmers  make  provision  now  for  obtaining  seed  supplies  through  the  harvest  of 
seed  crops  or  from  other  local  sources.     (Summarize  seed  harvest  and  supply  so 
far  this  season  -  timothy,,  red  top,  etc.  ) 

"We  learned  in  the  drought  year  of  1934  that  farmers  who  ordinarily  do  not 

harvest  seed  crops  and  whose  farms  are  located  in  regions  not  affected  hy  the 

drought,  can,  in  time  of  need,  harvest  considerable  additional  supplies  of  alfalfa 

clover,  and  lespedeza  seed",  says  Mr.  Cox.     County  agricultural  agents  and  State 

experiment-station  college  agronomists  can  furnish  information  in  regard  to  the 

harvesting  and  curing,   storing,  and  cleaning  of  seed.     As  in  the  drought  of  1934 
we  know  that  where  localities  are  short  of  grass  and  clover  seed  they  make  much 
greater  use  of  emergency  forage  and  cover  crops  such  as  soybeans,  Sudan  grass, 
forage  sorghums,  cowpeas,  and  millet.     Attention  should  be  given  locally  to  in- 
suring the  supply  of  the  seed  of  these  crops,  most  of  which  are  harvested  in 
late  summer  and  during  the  fall. 

JL   JL  Jl 
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f        R  E  C  E  I  V  s  p 
LIME  FOR  LEGUMES  J   ^  M. 

APPROVED  PRACTICE  J  ^  g 

UNDER  SOIL  PROGRAM  Agricdtsw 

County  Agent  says  the  application  of  lime  according  to 

specified  requirements  is  included  in  the  list  of  approved  practices  which  will 

qualify  cooperating  farmers  in   for  soil-building  payments  under  the 

(State) 

Agricultural  Conservation  Program. 

"In  this  part  of  the  country",     ■    says,   "lime  is  needed  on  many 

soils  in  order  to  get  the  best  results  with  Austrian  winter  peas,  vetches,  and 
clovers.     Lime  not  only  sweetens  the  soils  hut  provides  the  available  calcium  and 
magnesium  needed  "by  legumes.     However,  the  need  for  lime  should  he  established  from 

reliable  tests  before  application  is  made",    says.     (NOTE  TO  EXTENSION 

EDITOR,*  Give  procedure  used  in  your  State  to  assist  farmers  in  determining  the  need 
for  lime.) 

The  calcium  content  of  pasture  and  hay  as  well  as  the  feeding  quality  of  these 
crops  for  milk  and  livestock  production  is  improved  by  the  application  of  lime  to  the 
soil  where  needed. 

Limestone  can  be  applied  to  advantage  when  preparing  seedbeds,  or  planting  or 
at  any  other  time  that  is  convenient  to  the  farmer.     However,  to  qualify  for  payment; 
in  connection  with  the  1936  program,  application  must  be  made  prior  to  October  31, 
1936.     Limestone  applications  may  be  made  on  pastures  at  any  time,  or  on  meadows 
after  cutting  the  hay  crop. 

  points  out  that  farmers  applying  lime  will  be  eligible 

for  soil-building  payments,  the  rates  per  acre  being  determined  by  the  amount  of 
lime  used.     This  payment  will  cover  part  of  the  cash  cost  of  the  lime,  he  says. 
895-36  (more) 
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The  Government  is  making  so il-building  payments  in  a  national  effort  to 
improve  and  conserve  farm  land  "by  encouraging  the  "best  practices  on  individual 
farms.     These  payment  rates  range  from  70  cents  "oer  acre  for  application  of  not 
less  than  1,000  pounds  to  $2.80  for  not  less  than  4,000  pounds  per  acre. 

County  Agent   ,   urges  farmers  who  use  lime  to  ohtain  evi- 

dence that  the  practice  was  performed.  This  evidence  will  be  needed  when  report 
of  performance  is  made  for  the  farm. 

#  #  # 
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C  ON  SERVI  m  CROP  of  Agriculture 

ROTATION  NEEDED 
TO  HOLD  FERTILITY 


Because  of  serious  depletion  of  soil  resources  "by  over-cropping  and 


erosion,  one  of  the  most  important  problems  for 


farmers  is  to  maintain 


(State) 


the  productivity  of  the  soil  that  is  still  good", 


member  of  the 


County  Committee,  said  today. 

He  explained  further  that  in  order  to  guarantee  future  productivity  it 
is  necessary  for  farmers  to  make  a  change  from  former  practices  of  overcropping 
by  reducing  acreage  of  soil-depleting  crops  and  increasing  acreage  of  soil- 
conserving  crops. 

"The  farmer  who  makes  the  necessary  changes  in  order  to  conserve  and  im- 
prove his  soil  resources  has  to  increase  his  acreage  of  soil-conserving  crops 

and  as  a  result  his  acreage  of  cash  crops  is  reduced",    said.  While 

yields  may  increase  as  a  result  of  increased  soil  fertility,  total  cash  crop 
production  will  not  be  increased  because  of  the  reduced  acreage.    By  producing 
cash  crops  on  fewer  acres  of  more  fertile  soil,  costs  of  production  will  also 
be  lowered. 


of  his  land  to  soil-conserving  crops  each  year,  5  years  to  get  around  to  all  the 

land  on  his  farm.     To  really  maintain  soil  fertility,  land  should  be  devoted  to 
soil-conserving  crops  more  than  1  out  of  5  years. 

"It  is  a  continuous  fight  to  keep  soils  producing  even  as  well  as  they 
are  now,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  farmers  to  continue  growing  soil-conserving 
crops",   said. 


pointed  out  that  it  takes  the  farmer  who  devotes  one-fifth 
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The  Nation's  livestock  feed  supplies  are  in  general  more  ample 


years  ago  when  the  severe  drought  forced  the  liquidation  of  large  numbers  of 
livestock,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ""allace  said  yesterday. 

Though  the  relationship  "between  feed  supplies  and  livestock  numhers  varies 
materially  "by  States,  Secretary  ^allace  pointed  out  that  for  the  entire  country 
the  production  of  "both  feed  grains  and  hay  per  animal  unit  in  1935  is  greater  thai 
in  1934.     The  condition  of  pastures  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  also  is 
slightly  "better  than  it  was  on  August  1  two  years  ago. 

While  the  improved  feed- supply  situation  this  year  over  that  of  1934  is 
partially  the  result  of  greater  production  in  some  regions,  it  is  also  due  in 
part  to  the  smaller  numoers  of  livestock  on  farms  and  ranges  on  January  1  this 
year  as  compared  with  the  "beginning  of  1934,  Secretary  Wallace  said. 


cultural  Economics.     This  analysis  indicated  that  the  1936  feed  grain  production 
per  animal  unit  is  only  62  percent  of  the  1928-32  average,  "but  114  percent  of 
the  small  production  during  1934.     The  total  feed-grain  supply  situation  differs 
from  that  indicated  "by  production  alone  in  a  nurnber  of  States  where  the  carry- 
over of  grain  this  year  was  greater  or  less  than  lq34.     The  carry-over  of  feed 
grains  this  year  was  larger  in  seven  North  Central  States  and  smaller  in  five 
States  of  this  region. 


Secretary  Wallace  "based  his  announcement  on  an  analysis  compiled  "by  the 


Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 


(more) 
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The  indicated  hay  production  for  the  entire  country,   in  relation  to  the 
number  of  hay-consuming  livestock  on  farms  and  ranches,   is  16  percent  below 
the  1928-32  average  but  nearly  one-third  above  that  of  1934.     This  situation 
exists  in  even  the  most  seriously  affected  drought  States.     In  the  12  North 
Central  States,  where  hay  production  this  year  in  relation  to  livestock  numbers 
is  24  percent  below  the  5-year  average,  hay  prospects  indicate  that  production 
will  be  50  percent  larger  than  two  years  ago. 

"This  year,  farmers  are  profiting  by  their  experiences two  years  ago, 
and  are  making  even  more  efficient  use  of  common  and  emergency  feed  supplies", 
Secretary  Wallace  emphasized.    Allowances  were  not  ma.de  in  this  analysis  for 
fall  and  winter  pasturage,  or  for  supplies  of  straw,  Russian  thistle,  and  others 
emergency  forages. 

"The  fact  that  the  drought  struck  sufficiently  late  so  that  hay  matured, 
and  the  emphasis  placed  on  increased  plantings  of  grasses  and  leguminous  crops 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  programs,  are  important  factors  in  the  favor- 
able hay  situation  this  year  as  compared  with  that  in  1934",  Secretary  Wallace 
said. 

#  #  # 
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Listings  of  hay  and  other  roughage  on  the  redords  of  the  Federa^ 
Livestock  Feed  Agency,  755  Livestock  Exchange,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  as  a 
result  of  its  first  1936  survey  to  determine  surplus  supplies  of  feed 
available  for  distribution  in  deficit  areas,  amount  to  188,362  carloads. 
This  compares-  with  the  largest  amount  located  on  any  of  the  1934  surveys 
made  "by  the  agency  of  162,841  carloads.     The  1934  surveys  were  not 
started  until  late  October,  or  until  the  harvests  of  that  year  had  "been 
completed,  while  this  year's  survey  is  based  on  August  1,  with  late  cut- 
tings of  tame  hay  yet  in  prospect  and  the  probability  of  liberal  amounts 
of  late  planted  forage  being  secured  after  the  fall  rains  start. 

In  addition  to  the  quantity  of  hay  and  roughage  listed  to  date, 
pasturage  sufficient  for  521,461  head  of  cattle  and  22,240  head  of  sheep 
has  been  reported  to  the  agency  as  available,  with  an  additiona"'  half- 
million  acres  of  pasture  land  listed  on  which  the  type  of  livestock  de- 
sired was  not  mentioned.     Inquiries  from  persons  desiring  to  purchase 
livestock  have  been  received  for  39,078  head  of  cattle,  16,050  sheep, 
and  122  horses  and  mules.     Listings  of  24,625  cattle,  23,103  sheep,  and 
77  horses  have  been  made  by  Dersons  desiring  to  dispose  of  livestock. 
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1936  HAY  CROP 
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U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture. 


A  hay  crop  for  1936  of  approximately  eleven  and  a  half  million  tons 
more  than  the  short  crop  in  the  drought  year  of  1934  is  indicated  "by  the 
August  1  condition  of  about  55  percent  of  normal,  according  to 


(County  agent 


or  extension  official) 

Conditions  in  the  1934  drought,  however,  were  made  worse  "because  of 

the  lesser  drought  that  existed  in  1933,  while  the  year  1935,  preceding  the 

present  drought,  was  a  year  of  a"bove-average  production. 

"The  1935  crop  was  seven  and  a  quarter  million  tons  above  the  1928-32 

average" ,   says   ,   "and  as  a  result  there  was  a  carry-over 

of  13  and  a  quarter  million  tons  with  which  to  start  the  new  year  of  1936. 

This  would  indicate  a  plus  supply  of  nearly  25  million  tons  over  that  of 

1934,  and  livestock  numbers  also  have  "been  cut  down  considerably  from  the 
1934  peak." 

This  year's  indicated  hay  production  includes  61,853,000  tons  of  tame 
hay  and  6,934,000  tons  of  wild,   the  former  comparing  with  76,146,000  tons  in 

1935,  53,643,000  tons  in  1934,  and  69,533,000  tons  the  5-vear  average,  while 
the  latter  compares  with  11,338,000  tons  harvested  in  1935,  4,729,000  tons 
in  1934,  and  a  5-year  average  of  10,719,000  tons.     The  classification  of 
tame  hay  includes  25,058,000  tons  of  alfalfa  this  year,  against  28,726,000 
tons  in  1935,  18,827,000  tons  in  1934,  and  the  1928-32  average  of  23,605,000 
tons.    Also  included  in  the  tame-hay  total  are  20,179,000  tons  of  clover- 
timothy  hay,  against  26,263,000  tons  harvested  in  1935,  16,516,000  tons  in 
904-36  (more) 
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1934,  and  30,545,000  tons  the  1928-32  average. 

The  condition  of  tame  hay  on  August  1  was  less  than  50  percent  of 
normal  in  a  wide  "belt  extending  from  Oklahoma  and  Missouri  to  the  Canadian 
"border  in  North  Dakota  and  eastern  Montana  and  a  triangular  area  covering 
most  of  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  and  Virginia,  and  parts  of  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  and  Georgia.     Most  of  the  north-eastern  and  north-central 
States  had  fair  to  good  first  cuttings  of  clover  and  timothy  and  of  alfalfa, 
"but  later  cuttings  are  expected  to  "be  very  light.     In  the  Southeast,  where 
annual  legume  hays  are  important,  late-planted  hay  crops  may  "bring  total 
production  up  to  ahout  average,  although  early  hay  crops  were  mostly  rather 
light.     In  Texas  and  most  of  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  tame- 
hay  condition  on  August  1  was  near  or  ahove  average. 

#  #  # 
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U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Continued  strong  to  higher  prices  for  "byproduct  c o nc e njtr a t e  , .peso's jjajfi^jsaa^ 

dent,  according  to  latest  reports  received  by  

(County  agent  or  State  extension 
from  the  Federal  Livestock-Feed  Agency,  755  Livestock  Exchange,  Kansas 


official) 

City,  Mo.     The  feed  trade  as  a  whole  recognizes  the    fact  that  -or ices  for  all  feeds 
are  relatively  high  at  this  time,   says  the  report. 

"Fnile  it  may  "be  said  that  there  are  hardly  any  two  years  alike  in  the  factor 
of  supply,  demand,  and  price  levels  for  feed  and  livestock,  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  livestock  owners  are  less  likely  to  pay  high  prices  for  feed  this  year  than  in 
average  years",  the  report  continues.     "Should  feed  urices  remain  at  present  levels 
or  show  an  additional  advance,   the  general  tendency  is  likely  to  "be  for  livestock 
orders  to  greatly  reduce  their  herds  and  retain  only  the  "best  of  their  foundation 
breeding  stock.    Livestock  authorities  have  estimated  that  forced  liquidations  are 
a"bove  normal.     For  example,  marketings  of  livestock  in  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  and  Wyoming  will  amount  to  approximately  630,000  cattle  and  1,200,000  sheep 
A"bout  900,000  of  the  sheep  liquidated  will  "be  ewes.     This  would  remove  from  those 
States  an  outlet  for  nearly  2,000,000  tons  of  roughage  and  a  large  amount  of  other 
feed.     Should  a  similar  condition  develop  in  other  drought  States,  the  situation 
could  "become  relatively  serious  from  the  viewpoint  of  future  demand  for  feed. 

"It  is  "believed  feed  handlers  throughout  the  country  recognize  the  situation 

and  appear  to  be  interested  in  supplying  feed  to  livestock  owners  at  a  reasonable 

cost  in  an  effort  to  prevent,  so  far  as  possible,  heavy  liquidations  of  livestock, 

•-ich  would  not  only  curtail  the  demand  for  feed  this  year,  but  have  an  important 
rearing  on  the  demand  for  feed  during  the  next  2  or  3  years.    A  reduction  in  the 
demand  for  feed  as  a  result  of  heavy  liquidations  of  livestock  could  largely  offset 
any  advantages  to  the  feed  industry  that  would  be  gained  from  high  prices  this  year. 
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DROUGHT  HITS  DAIRY 
PRODUCTION;  WINTER 
PRICES  MAY  BE  HIGHER 


The  drought  not  only  is  affecting  summer  production  and  prices  of  dairy 
products,  "but  undoubtedly  will  exert  an  influence  on  prices  next  winter,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  issued  by  E,  W.  Gaumnitz,  chief  of  the  Dairy  Section  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

In  summarizing  the  current  dairy  situation,  Mr.  Gaumnitz  named  three 
major  factors — dairy-products  prices  averaging  higher  for  the  remaining  summer 
and  fall  months  than  in  the  same  period  last  year,  improved  demand  conditions 
for  these  products,  and  somewhat  curtailed  milk  production  resulting  from 
drought  shortages  of  feed. 

"Although  milk  production  per  cow  was  higher  in  nearly  all  States  than 
on  August  1,  1934,  this  apparently  was  offset  by  the  smaller  number  of  milk 
cows  so  that  total  production  this  year  probably  was  slightly  "below  August  1, 
1934%  Mr,  Gaumnitz  said. 

In  some  major  dairy  areas,  pastures,  an  important  item  in  the  summer 
dairy  ration,  were  the  poorest  on  record  for  August  1,  hut  supplementary  feed- 
ing with  grain,  hay,  and  green  feed  has  helped  to  maintain  higher  milk  produc- 
tion than  might  otherwise  be  expected. 

"The  available  supply  of  feed  grains,  while  far  below  average,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  5  percent  greater  than  in  1934,  whereas  the  number  of  grain- 
consuming  units  of  livestock  and  poultry  are  now  about  3  percent  less  than  at 

(more) 
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this  time  in  1934",  Mr.  G-aumnitz  said.    Available  hay  supplies  appear  to  "be 
about  20  percent  greater  and  the  number  of  hay-consuming  animals  9  percent  less 
than  in  1934. 

This  year's  increase  in  "butterfat  prices  over  last  year  may  "be  attributed 
in  part  to  curtailed  milk  production  because  of  the  drought  and  in  part  to  an 
improvement  in  demand  conditions  which  is  indicated  "by  indices  of  industrial 
production,  factory  pay  rolls,  "building  activities,  and  urban  income,  Mr. 
Gaumnitz  said. 

#  #  # 
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DISEASED  CATTLE 
REMOVED  BY  AAA 
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U.  S.  D«p*rti»ent  of  Agriculture. 


The  elimination  of  diseased  dairy  cattle,  primarily  those  infected  with 
tuberculosis  and  Bang's  disease,  has  "been  markedly  expanded  during  the  past  2 
years  under  Government  programs,  E.  W.  Gaumnitz,  chief  of  the  Dairy  Section, 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  has  announced. 

During  the  period  July  1,  1934,  to  July  1,  1936,  over  4  million  herds, 
comprising  47,382,164  cattle,  were  tested  for  tuberculosis,  and  more  than  one- 
half  million  cattle  reacted  and  were  removed.     Eor  Bang's  disease,  683,270  herds, 
comprising  nearly  10  million  cattle,  were  tested  during  this  2-year  period, 
and  838,114,  or  8.4  percent  of  the  total  number,  reacted  and  were  removed. 
There  were  9,801  herds  tested  for  mastitis  and  28,439  cattle  affected  with  this 
disease  were  eliminated,  Mr.  Gaumnitz  said. 

Indemnity  payments  under  these  programs  amounted  to  $9,388,396  on  the 
tuberculosis  cattle,  $20,876,943  on  Bang's  disease  reactors,  and  $849,806  on 
mastitis  cattle,  a  total  of  slightly  more  than  31  million  dollars. 

"These  payments  were  made  possible  "by  appropriations  of  funds  under  the 
Jones-Connally  Act  of  1934,  and  other  measures",  Mr.  Gaumnitz  said.     The  Jones- 
ConnallyAct  authorized  the  appropriation  of  $50,000,000  for  eliminating  diseased 
cattle  and  for  making  advances  to  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
for  the  purchase  of  surplus  dairy  products  for  relief  use. 


(more) 
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Under  amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  approved  August  24, 
1935,  $10,000,000  was  set  up  for  these  purposes,  and  in  addition,  this  sum  can 
"be  used  for  experimental  purposes  pertaining  to  the  eradication  of  cattle  disease. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  approved  June  4,  1936,  provides 
a  total  of  $29,714,000  for  use  in  (1)  eliminating  diseased  cattle,   (2)  the  pur- 
chase of  surplus  dairy  products,  and  (3)  experimental  work  pertaining  to  elimina- 
tion of  disease  in  cattle. 

(NOTE  TO  EXTENSION  EDITOR:    Add  any  information  of  work  done  within 
your  State  -  number  of  cattle  tested,  G-overnment  payments,  etc.) 
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ALL  REGIONS  SHOW 
INCREASES  IN  CASH 
RECEIPTS  ON  FARM 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
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Cash  receipts  "by  farmers  from  the  sale  of  their  pr: 
creased  462  million  dollars  during  the  first  half  of  1936  over  the  same  period 
last  year,  according  to  a  report  issued  recently  "by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

C-ains  for  the  6-month  period  ranged  from  6  percent  in  the  South  Central 
States  to  22  percent  in  the  west  North  Central  States,  with  all  regions  showing 
a  marked  increase.     Cash  receipts  from  the  sale  of  farm  products  amounted  to 
$3,132,000,000  in  the  first  half  of  1936  compared  with  $2,670,000,000  in  the 
same  period  of  1935. 

The  gain  in  cash  receipts  was  due  in  general  to  the  larger  quantities  of 
products  sold,  since  prices  of  farm  products  as  a  whole  averaged  slightly  lower 
this  year  than  last.     The  report  showed  that  some  groups  of  products,   such  as 
meat  animals,  dairy  products,  and  fruits,  averaged  slightly  higher  in  price  the 
first  half  of  this  year  than  in  the  first  half  of  1935. 

In  addition  farmers  received  payments  from  the  Government  covering  the 
first  6  months  of  1936  amounting  to  $169,000,000,  which  was  about  40  percent 
less  than  the  Government  payments  in  the  first  half  of  1935. 

(NOTE  TO  EXTENSION  EDITOR:     Delete  paragraphs  not  applicable  for  your  State, 

Ca.sh  receipts  from  sale  of  principal  farm  products  in  the  North  Atlantic 
States  (Conn.,  Me.,  N.  H. ,  N.  J. ,  N.  Y. ,  Mass.,  Pa.,  R.  I.,  and  Vt.)  for  the 
first  half  of  1936  were  about  13  percent  larger  than  in  the  same  period  last  year. 
910-36  (more) 


The  higher  prices  received  for  potatoes  and  the  larger  marketings  of  apples, 
tobacco,  and  wheat,  together  with  increased  receipts  from  nearly  all  livestock 
items,  largely  accounted  for  the  region's  gain  in  income. 

In  the  east  ITorth  Central  States  (ill.,   Ind. ,  Mich.,  Ohio,  and  Wis.),  a 
48-percent  increase  from  the  sale  of  crops,   together  with  a  10-percent  increase 
from  livestock  items,  resulted  in  a  total  16-percent  increase  in  this  region's 
cash  receipts  from  the  sale  of  principal  farm  products.     Larger  sales  of  corn 
and  hogs  and  the  higher  prices  received  for  the  latter  were  in  large  part  re- 
sponsible for  the  region's  gain  in  income,  although  increased  receipts  from  othe 
grains,  potatoes,  and  apples,  as  well  as  from  nearly  all  livestock  items  other 
than  eggs  also  contributed. 

In  the  west  North  Central  States  (Iowa,  Kans.,  Minn.,  Ho.,  ITebr.  ,  N.  Dale, 
and  S.  Dak. )#  the  receipts  from  sale  of  principal  farm  products  were  22  percent 
larger  than  in  the  first  half  of  last  year.     The  products  responsible  for  this 
region's  gain  were  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  east  ITorth  Central  States. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  States  (Del.,  C-a.  ,  71a.,  Lid.,  IT.  C,  S.  C,  7a. , 
and  W.  Va. ) ,  larger  receipts  from  potatoes,  citrus  fruits,   tobacco,  and  apples, 
as  well  as  from  hogs,  cattle,  and  calves,  more  than  offset  the  region's  smaller 
income  from  truck  crops,  hay,  and  eggs  and  resulted  in  a  gain  of  15  percent  in 
income  from  marketings  as  compared  with  the  first  half  of  1935. 

In  the  South  Central  States  (Ala.,  Ark.,  Ky. ,  La.,  Miss.,  Okla. ,  Term. , 
and  Tex.),  although  the  cash  receipts  from  crop  sales  were  2  percent  smaller 
than  in  the  first  half  of  last  year,   the  receipts  from  livestock  items  were  15 
percent  higher.     Consequently  the  total  cash  receipts  from  crop  and  livestock 
marketings  were  6  percent  higher  the  first  half  of  this  year  than  last  year, 

(more ) 
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In  the  Western  States  (Ariz.,  Calif.,  Colo.,   Idaho,  Mont.,  IxTev. ,  17.  Hex., 
Oreg. ,  Utah,  Wash.,  and  Wyo.),  larger  receipts  from  potatoes,  citrus  fruits,  and 
grains,  and  from  nearly  all  livestock  items,  resulted  in  a  12-percent  increase 
in  this  region's  receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  principal  farm  products  during 
the  first  half  of  1936.     Each  of  the  States  in  this  region  shared  in  the  increase, 
showing  gains  ranging  from  3  percent  in  Arizona  to  41  percent  in  Colorado.  In 
California  the  larger  receipts  from  citrus  fruits  more  than  offset  the  smaller 
amounts  from  truck  crops  as  a  result  of  the  lower  prices  received  for  the  latter. 
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Sugar-beet  farmers  of 
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who  arT^psffTTOT  mnvg' '  in  i-Me  1936 


(State) 

Agricultural  Conservation  Program  will  have  their  agricultural  conservation  pay- 
ments "based  on  the  "representative  yield"  of  their  former  adjustment  contracts, 

and  average  State  sugar-extraction  figures,   ,   in  charge  of 

 ,  announces. 


the  Conservation  Program  in   

(State) 

The  sugar-extraction  figure,  which  is  the  average  number  of  pounds  of 
sugar,  raw  value,  commercially  recoverable  "oer  ton  of  sugar  "beets  is 


(See  table) 


pounds  per  ton  for   . 

(State) 

For  sugar -"beet  farms  not  covered  "by  a  sugar-beet  adjustment  contract,  the 
yield  figure  used  will  "be  the  representative  yield  that  would  have  "been  used  if 
there  had  "been  a  contract.     For  farms  growing  sugar  "beets  this  year  for  the  first 
time,  the  yield  used  will  he  the  average  yield  for  the  period  1930  to  1933  in- 
clusive, for  the  sugar-beet  factory  district  to  which  the  "beets  are  contracted 
to  "be  sold. 

  suggests  that  each  farmer  can  figure  out  his  sugar- 


beet  payment  under  the  1936  Conservation  Program  "by  multiplying  his  normal  yield 
of  beets  by  the  sugar-extraction  figure.     This  will  give  him  the  number  of  pounds 
of  sugar,  raw  value,  commercially  recoverable  per  acre.     With  this  amount  the 
payment,  at  the  rate  of  12j  cents  per  100  pounds  of  sugar,  raw  value,  commercially 
recoverable,  can  be  computed. 
911-36  (more) 
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Cooperating  farmers  will  be  eligible  for  the  full  sugar-beet  payment  pro- 
vided they  have  at  least  one-fourth  as  many  acres  in  soil-conserving  crops  as  in 
"beets.     This  is  a  modification  from  the  original  requirement  which  called  for 
two-fifths  as  many  acres  in  soil-conserving  crops  as  in  "beets. 

#  #  # 
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The  following  tabulation  gives  the  number  of  pounds  of  sugar  raw  value 
commercially  recoverable  per  ton  of  beets  in  the  sugar-beet  States  which  will 
be  used  in  computing  payments  under  the  1936  Agricultural  Conservation  Program: 


State 


Founds  of  sugar,  raw 
value ,  commercially 
recoverable  per  ton 
 of  beets 


State 


Pounds  of  sugar,  raw 
value,  commercially 
recoverable  per  ton 
of  beets  


California  342      Eastern  North  Dakota  305 


Colorado  297 

Idaho  330 


Western  North  Dakota  324 

Hew  Mexico  297 


Illinois  299      Ohio  297 

Indiana  300      Oregon  330 


Iowa  

Kansas  276 

Michigan  308 

Minnesota  305 


288      South  Dakota  314 

Utah  314 

Washington  300 

Wisconsin  299 


Montana  324      Wyoming  321 

Nebraska  290 
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ONE-HALF  OF  RYE 
ACREAGE  MAY  BE 
SOIL-CONSERVING 


Another  modification  in  the  1936  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 

provides  that  land  from  which  wheat  or  rye  is  harvested  in  1936,  which  is 

grown  in  combination  with  or  immediately  followed  "by  a  "biennial  or  perennial 

legume,  may,  for  certain  purposes  only,  "be  classified  as  one-half  used  for 

soil-conserving  crops,   announces. 

(County  agent  or  State  extension  official) 

"One-half  of  either  the  wheat  or  rye  acreage  may  be  counted  as  soil- 
conserving  acreage  only  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  requirements  for  minimum 
soil-conserving  acreage  and  new  seedings  of  soil-conserving  crops  for  diver- 
sion", Mr.    says.     "The  entire  acreage  from  which  wheat  or 

rye  is  harvested  in  1936  is  considered  as  soil-depleting,  however,  for  all 
other  purposes  of  the  program. 

"Under  a  previously  announced  modification,  it  was  provided  that 

one-half  of  the  wheat  acreage  could  be  counted  as  soil-conserving  for 
minimum 

meeting/requirements.     Since  it  is  customary  for  many  farmers  in  the  North- 
east Region  to  seed  rye,  as  well  as  wheat,  with  biennial  or  perennial 
legumes,  it  seemed  proper  to  include  rye  acreage  in  the  same  classification 
as  wheat  acreage",  Mr.   points  out. 
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ONE-HALF  OF  RYE 
ACREAGE  MAY  BE 
SOIL-CONSERVING 


Another  modification  in  the  1936  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 

provides  that  land  from  which  wheat  or  rye  is  harvested  in  1936,  which  is 

grown  in  combination  with  or  immediately  followed  "by  a  biennial  or  perennial 

legume,  may,  for  certain  purposes  only,  he  classified  as  one-half  used  for 

soil-conserving  crops,    announces, 

(County  agent  or  State  extension  official) 

"One-half  of  either  the  wheat  or  rye  acreage  may  be  counted  as  soil- 
conserving  acreage  only  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  requirements  for  minimum 
soil— conserving  acreage  and  new  seedings  of  soil-conserving  crops  for  diver- 
sion", Mr.  i   says.     "The  entire  acreage  from  which  wheat  or 

rye  is  harvested  in  1936  is  considered  as  soil-depleting,  however,  for  all 
other  purposes  of  the  program. 

"Under  a  previously  announced  modification,  it  was  provided  that 

one-half  of  the  wheat  acreage  could  be  counted  as  soil-conserving  for 
minimum 

meeting/requirements.     Since  it  is  customary  for  many  farmers  in  the  North- 
east Region  to  seed  rye,  as  well  as  wheat,  with  biennial  or  perennial 
legumes,  it  seemed  proper  to  include  rye  acreage  in  the  same  classification 
as  wheat  acreage",  Mr.   points  out. 


JL     11  Jl 
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MUCH  SURPLUS  FEED 
LISTED;  PRODUCTION 
HEAVIER  THAN  IN  '34 


Two  hundred  and  six  thousand  carloads  of  surplus  feed  supplies  will  "be 
available  for  shipment  to  drought  areas  between  now  and  the  time  the  growing 


quantity  of  material  exceeds  the  largest  total  listings  on  any  of  the  1934  surveys 
by  nearly  fifty  thousand  carloads,  reports  the  Federal  Livestock-Peed  Agency, 
755  Livestock  Exchange,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Nation's  livestock  feed  supplies,  while  greatly  below  the  1928-32 
average,  are  in  general  more  ample  than  2  years  ago,  according  to  a  brief  statis- 
tical report  compiled  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.    Though  the  relationship  between  feed 
supplies  and  livestock  numhers  varies  materially  between  States,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  for  the  entire  country  the  production  of  both  feed  grains  and  hay  per  animal 
unit  in  1936  is  greater  than  in  1934. 

According  to  the  analysis,  the  1936  feed-grain  production  per  animal  unit 
is  only  62  percent  of  the  1928-32  average,  but  114  percent  of  the  small  production 
during  1934.     The  most  seriously  affected  State  is  North  Dakota,  where  this  year's 
production  in  relation  to  livestock  numbers  is  but  15  percent  of  average  and  only 
about  half  that  of  1934.     In  a  number  of  States  the  change  in  carry-over  of  grain 
causes  the  total  feed-grain  supply  situation  to  differ  from  that  indicated  hy 
production  alone.     The  greatest  differences  occur  in  the  North  Central  States, 


season  begins  in  1937,  according  to 


» 


This 


(County  agent  or  extension  official) 


(more ) 
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especially  in  North  Dakota  and  Nebraska.    Because  of  the  larger  carry-over  of 
small  grains  in  North  Dakota,  the  total  supply  of  feed  grains  per  animal  unit  is 
approximately  the  same,  while  production  alone  is  estimated  to  be  only  56  percent 
as  large  as  in  1334.     In  Nebraska,  where  large  corn  supplies  were  carried  over 
in  1934,   the  total  supply  is  only  91  percent  of  1934,  while  estimated  production 
per  animal  unit  is  186  percent  of  1934.     The  carry-over  of  feed  grains  this 
year  is  larger  than  1334  in  seven  North  Central  States  and  smaller  in  five  States 
of  this  region. 

The  indicated  hay  production  for  the  entire  country,   in  relation  to  the 
number  of  hay— consuming  livestock  on  farms  and  ranches,  is  16  percent  below  the 
1928-32  average,  but  31  percent  above  that  of  1934.     This  situation  exists  in 
even  the  most  seriously  affected  drought  States.     Comparable  fig-ores  for  North 
Dakota  are  47  percent  below  average  and  55  percent  above  1934;  South  Dakota, 
49  percent  and  82  percent;  Montana,  15  percent  and  27  percent;  Wyoming,  5  percent 
and  45  percent,  respectively.     In  the  12  North  Central  States,  where  hay  produc- 
tion this  year  in  relation  to  livestock  numbers  is  24  percent  below  the  5-year 
average,  hay  prospects  indicate  that  production  will  be  50  percent  larger  than 
2  years  ago. 

#  #  # 
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DISTRESS  REMOVAL 
OF  DROUGHT  STOCK 
FOUND  UNNECESSARY 

Livestock  producers  are  not  confronted  with  a  distress  problem  for  the 
removal  of  drought  cattle  this  year  as  was  the  case  in  1934,  says 


(County  agent 

 who  has  received  reports  from  the  Federal  Livestock 

or  Extension  official) 

Feed  Agency,  755  Livestock  Exchange,  Kansas  City,  Mo.     Not  only  are  more  cattle 
sought  for  purchase  than  offered,  hut  pasture  conditions  are  better  than  in 
1934  and  there  is  a  larger  surplus-feed  supply  available. 

"Condition  of  pastures  for  the  country  as  a  whole  is  slightly  better 
than  it  was  on  the  corresponding  date  2  years  ago",   says  the  Kansas  City  office. 
"Listings  of  pasturage  for  lease  were  up  to  more  than  one  and  a  quarter  million 
acres.     In  addition,  figures  from  persons  desiring  to  purchase  livestock  in- 
creased rather  sharply,  115,000  head  being  wanted,  while  the  number  of  livestock 
listed  as  for  sale  totaled  only  49,000  head. 

"Pastures  have  suffered  severely  to  date,  but  for  the  entire  country  the 
condition  on  August  1  averaged  slightly  better  than  on  the  same  date  2  years 
ago",  the  report  continues.     "In  several  North  Central  and  Western  States,  however 
namely  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Indiana,  and  the  Dakotas,  pasture  conditions  are  much 
worse  -chan  in  1934.     While  the  improved  feed  supply  this  year  over  that  of  1934 
has  been  partially  the  result  of  greater  production  in  some  regions,  it  is  also 
due  in  part  to  the  smaller  numbers  of  livestock  on  farms  and  ranges  on  January  1 
this  year  as  compared  with  the  beginning  of  1934.     For  this  reason  liquidation 

of  livestock  this  year  is  not  expected  to  be  nearly  as  great  as  occurred  2  years 
ago . " 
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WORK- SHEET  SIGN  UP 
ENCOURAGING;  MUST 
SHOW  PERFORMANCE 

The  work-sheet  sign  up  under  the  1936  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
in    has  reached  a  total  of   ,  


(County)  (num"ber)  (county  agent  or  State 
 ,  announc  e  s . 


extension  official) 

"Approximately  work  sheets  have  "been  filed  in   ," 

(State) 

he  adds,  "and  about  125,000  work  sheets  have  been  filed  by  farmers  in  the 
Northeast  Region.     This  is  a  considerably  larger  number  than  was  originally 
expected  under  the  1936  program. 

"The  next  step  for  farmers,  who  have  indicated  their  intention  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  by  filing  work  sheets,  is  to  fill  out  reports  show- 
ing how  they  have  contributed  to  soil  conservation. 

"Checking  performance  has  been  started  in  some  areas  already  and  soon 

will  begin  in  other  section",  Mr.    states.     "In  the  interest  of 

the  program  and  in  fairness  to  farmers  who  are  taking  part,   it  is  important  to 
ascertain  what  a  farmer  has  done  before  acting  on  his  application  for  payments 
under  the  program.    Reports  of  performance  will  provide  some  of  the  information 
needed. 

"The  county  office  has  selected  supervisors  who  are  ready  to  help 
farmers  fill  out  reports  of  performance.     (Note  to  editor — Insert  name.)  Those 
supervisors  are  now  ready  to  call  on  any  farmer  who  has  filed  a  work  sheet  and 
has  completed  performance  for  1936. 

"This  means  that  farmers  who  are  carrying  out  soil-building  practices 
will  not  ask  the  supervisor  to  help  them  check  up  until  they  have  completed 
935-36  (more) 
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all  the  practices,  the  cost  of  which  is  to  "be  "borne  in  part  by  the  Federal 
Government.     Farmers  who  are  taking  part  in  the  program  only  "by  diverting 
acres  from  soil-depleting  crops  to  soil-conserving  crops  do  not  need  to  wait, 
of  course,  for  the  soil-conserving  crops  in  most  cases  will  already  have  been 
established. 11 

Each  report  of  performance  will  "be  checked  at  the  county  office.  An 
application  for  a  grant  will  "be  made  out  there,  and  submitted  to  the  farmer 
for  his  signature. 

Mr.    points  out  that  a  number  of  approved  soil- 

building  practices  still  can  be  carried  out  on  farms  in  this  county,  and  that 
those  practices  would  be  a  real  contribution  to  the  lasting  progress  for  the 
agriculture  of  the  county.     He  says  that  farmers  who  have  filled  out  work 
sheets  and  have  not  carried  out  the  soil-building  practices  which  they  planned 
should  either  carry  out  those  practices  or  select  more  suitable  ones  and  carry 
them  out  before  asking  the  county  office  to  send  a  supervisor  to  help  determine 
the  extent  of  performance  on  their  farms. 

jl  .a  jl 
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MILLION  EALES  :."0RE 
U.  S.   COTTON  USED 
BY  WORLD  IN  YEAR 


The  aggregate  consumption  of  American  cotton  for  the  year  just  closed 
totaled  a  million  "tales  more  than  for  the  previous  year,  according  to  Cully 
A.  Co"bb,  director  of  the  Southern  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration. 

"Cotton  manufacturers  are  "benefiting  from  a  general  increase  in  dry 
goods  "buying,  with  the  result  that  orders  for  cotton  goods  are  understood  to 
assure  a  good  rate  of  activity  in  cotton-mill  consumption",  Mr.  Cotfc  said. 

Prices  to  farmers  have  "been  rising  since  March,  and  on  July  15  the 
average-  price  of  cotton  per  pound  was  12.5  cents.     Although  this  is  higher 
than  any  July  15  average  price  since  1928,  Mr.  Cohb  said,  cotton  is  still 
cheap  compared  to  other  commodities  and  it  is  still  3  cents  "below  parity. 

In  discussing  cotton  consumption  prospects  ,  Mr,  Cob"b  pointed  out  that 
the  national  income  is  up  from  39-J-  billion  dollars  in  1932  to  an  estimated 
total  of  60  "billion  for  the  present  year,  which  represents  approximately  a 
50  percent  increase.  With  production  and  distribution  indices  higher  than 
at  any  time  since  the  early  part  of  1930,  pay  rolls  are  up  and  employment 
is  up,  he  said.  "If  "business  continues  to  improve,  a  large  consumption  of 
cotton  will  "be  assured  in  the  months  to  come",  Mr.  Co"bb  said. 


#  #  # 
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Wisconsin. 

FLAX  PAYMENTS 
WILL  BE  MADE  ON 
ACREAGE  PLANTED 

Flax  payments  to  farmers  cooperating  in  the  1936  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  will  "be  "based  upon  average  flax  yields  for  the  county  and  the  productivity 
index  of  the  individual  farm,  and  not  upon  actual  production  this  year, 


(Extension 


or  AAA  official) 

This  means, 


.,   in  charge  of  the  program  in 


.,   says . 


(State) 

says,  that  even  where  flax  crops  planted 


this  year  were  destroyed  "by  drought,  grasshoppers,  or  other  causes,  farmers  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  will  be  entitled  to  the  flax  payments.     This  will  enable 
farmers  in  even  the  worst  drought  counties  to  realize  some  income  from  their  flax 
acreage,  he  says.     In  order  to  secure  these  payments,  a  farmer  who  has  filled  out 
a  work  sheet  must  file  an  application  and  have  an  accompanying  acreage  in  soil- 
conserving  crops  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  acreage  in  flax. 

The  payments  will  be  made  upon  the  flax  acreage  planted  by  each  farmer  par- 
ticipating.    The  payment  will  "be  20  cents  a  "bushel  on  the  normal  yield  for  the 
farm.     This  normal  yield  will  he  computed  "by  multiplying  the  county  average  yield 
by  the  productivity  index  for  the  farm.     This  result  will  be  the  number  of  bushels 
per  acre  on  which  payment  will  be  made  for  each  acre  planted. 

County  average  yields  have  been  computed  for  all  the  flax-growing  counties. 
Full  details  on  how  these  county  averages  will  be  used  in  computing  the  payments 
for  each  individual  farm  can  be  supplied  by  the  county  agent,  or  by  county  com- 
mitteemen. 
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SWEET  CORN  IS 
ADDED  TO  LIST 

OF  VEGETABLES       I  j<J3g  ^ 


"Reived 

S.  B,m 


A  change  in  the  1936  Agricultural  Conservati^n-Er-agram  provides  thai 


sweet  corn,  when  grown  for  sale  as  a  green  vegetable,  may  "be  classified  as  a 

vegetable  crop,  according  to  . 

(County  agent  or  State  extension  official) 
"This  amendment",  Mr.    states,   "permits  acreage  devoted  to 

sweet  corn,  when  grown  for  sale  as  a  green  vegetable,   in  addition  to  other 

vegetable  crops,  to  be  used  in  computing  the  soil-ouilding  allowance  for  the 

farm  when  a  green  manure  or  winter  cover  crop  is  grown  on  such  acreage  and 

plowed  under  following  the  vegetable  crop. " 

"Since  sweet  corn  is  grown  as  a  vegetable  crop  in  the  Northeast  Region, 

it  seems  fair  and  advisable  to  include  it  in  the  list  of  commercial  vegetable 

crops  instead  of  in  the  general  corn  classification",  Mr.   

points  out. 

Sweet  corn  for  all  other  purposes  continues  to  be  classified  as  a 
soil-depleting  crop. 

#  #  # 
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MAY  YET  BE  EARNED 


Many  farmers  in  still  need  to  seed  soil-conserving 

( County) 

crops  and  carry  out  ether  soil-ouiiding  practices  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
the  full  payments  which  they  can  earn  under  the  1935  Agricultural  Conservation 

Program,  says. 

(County  agent  or  State  extension  official) 
Reports  which  have  "been  turned  in  "by  supervisors  checking  performance 

on  farms  show  that  many  farmers  have  not  carried  out  soil-building  practices  which 

will  entitle  them  to  a  Class  II  payment  as  large  as  the  soil-building  allowance 

for  their  farms.     Also,   some  farmers  who  intend  to  apply  for  a  Class  I  payment 

for  diversion  from  soil-depleting  crops  have  not  yet  planted  soil-conserving 

crops  so  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  payment  for  diversion. 

Mr.  points  out  that  under  an  amendment  in  the  program 

which  has  just  been  announced,  acreage  now  idle  and  from  which  no  soil-depleting 
crop  is  harvested  in  1936  will  be  considered  as  soil-conserving  acreage  for  this 
year  if  seeded  to  a  soil-conserving  crop  prior  to  October  1,  1935.     This  amend- 
ment will  be  of  most  interest  to  those  farmers  who  have  idle  land  and  who  need 
to  increase  their  acreage  of  soil-conserving  crops  so  as  to  meet  minimum  require- 
ments and  to  have  an  acreage  of  soil-conserving  crops  as  large  as  the  acreage 
tney  desire  to  divert  from  their  soil-depleting  bases. 

On  diverting  acreage  from  the  soil-depleting    bases,   the  farmer  should 
remember  that  he  cannot  receive  the  Class  I  payment  for  diversion  on  an  acreage 
any  larger  than  the  acreage  of  soil-conserving  crops  on  the  farm  this  year.  For 
example,  suppose  the  supervisor's  report  on  one  farm  shows  that  the  tobacco  crop  " 
this  year  is  10.6  acres,  the  tobacco  base  is  15.1  acres,  the  soil-conserving 
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crops  amount  to  1.5  acres,  and  the  idle  cropland  amounts  to  10  acres.  Unless 
the  farmer  seeds  3  more  acres  of  soil-conserving  crops  "before  October  1  he  can 
"be  paid  for  diversion  of  only  1.5  acres  from  his  tobacco  ba„se  instead  of  the 
4.5  acres  which  he  may  have  intended  to  divert.     The  minimum  acreage  of  soil- 
conserving  crops  which  a  farmer  should  have  in  order  to  avoid  a  deduction  from 
his  Class  I  payment  is  15  percent  of  the  acreage  in  the  general  soil-depleting 
base  for  the  farm  plus  20  percent  of  the  acreage  in  any  other  soil-depleting 
bases . 

The  soil-building  allowance,  which  represents  the  maximum  Class  II  payment 
for  any  farm,   is  calculated  by  multiplying  "by  one  dollar  the  number  of  acres  of 
soil-conserving  crops  on  the  farm  in  1936,  except  that  on  farms  where  this  acre- 
age is  less  than  10  acres  the  soil-building  allowance  is  $10.     For  example,  on  a 
farm  with  60  acres  of  soil-conserving  crops  in  1936,  the  soil-building  allowance 
would  be  $60. 

The  soil-building  allowance  limits  the  Class  II  payment  which  can  be  earned 
in  connection  with  any  farm,  but  the  payment  actually  earned  depends  upon  the  seed- 
ing of  soil-conserving  crops,  the  use  of  lime  or  superphosphate,  or  the  carrying 
out  of  other  approved  soil-building  practices  on  the  farm  in  1936.     With  an  allow- 
ance of  $60,  if  the  farmer  did  nothing  more  than  seed  10  acres  of  red  clover,  he 
would  earn  a  soil-building  payment  amounting  to  only  $15,  the  payment  for  seeding 
red  clover  being  SI. 50  per  acre. 

If  soil-conserving  crops  such  as  crimson  clover,  vetch,  or  winter  peas  are 
seeded  on  idle  land  before  October  1,  the  farmer  will  not  only  increase  the  amount 
of  the  soil-building  allowance,  but  he  will  also  be  entitled  to  payment  at  the  rate 
provided  on  the  acreage  seeded.     Seeding  of  these  crops  or  the  carrying  out  of 
other  soil-building  practices  on  other  land  in  the  farm,   including  land  from  which 
952-36  (more) 
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soil-depleting  crops  have  "been  harvested,  will  entitle  the  farmer  to  payment  if 
the  oractice  is  carried  out  prior  to  Octoher  31.     That  is,  farmers  may  earn 
Class  II  payments  for  carrying  out  practices  as  late  as  October  31.  However, 
land  will  he  classified  as  soil-conserving,  And  thus  used  in  determining  the 
soil-"building  allowance,  only  if  it  is  seeded  "before  Octcher  1  and  only  if  no 
soil-depleting  crop  is  harvested  from  the  land 

Mr.    suggests  that  farmers  who  desire  further  informa- 

tion relative  to  carrying  out  scil-ouilding  practices  and  qualifying  for  Class  I 
and  Class  II  payments  should  see  their  local  committeeman  or  the  county  agent. 

(Note  for  Ext  ens '.  or  Editor;     In  view  of  bLc  late  date  and  the  status  of 
the  work  in  checking  performance  in  the  East  Central  Region,  p] 3s.se  consult  with 
the  Director  of  Extension  and  the  State  Agent  in  charge  of  one  agricultural  Con- 
servation Program  "before  releasing  this  story.) 

#  #  # 
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PRICES  OF  FOOD  I  2  4  K 
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WORKERS'  INCOME  / 

Employed  consumers  can  still  "buy  more  food  with  their  present  earnings 
than  they  were  able  to  "buy  in  1928  or  1929,   in  spite  of  the  record  droughts  of 
1934  and  1936,  according  to  a  report  received  from  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,    by  


County  agent  or  extension  official. 
The  effect  of  the  drought  has  "been  to  "bring  food  prices  more  closely  in 

line  with. the  average  of  other  living  costs.     An  advance  of  about  50  percent  in 

earnings  per  employed  factory  worker  during  the  past  3  years  has  enabled  workers 

to  pay  higher  food  prices  to  compensate  farmers  in  part  for  their  crop  failures. 

During  the  past  10  years,  earnings  per  worker  employed  in  factories  have 

fluctuated  with  changes  in  the  level  of  food  prices.    Both  fell  over  40  percent 
between  1928  and  the  early  part  of  1933,  and  both  have  advanced  substantially 
fr#m  the  low  point  of  the  depression,  with  food  prices  lagging  somewhat.  Pood 

prices  have  made  three  successive  advances  -  one  in  1933,   due  to  general  recovery 
measures;  again  in  1934-35,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  1934  drought;  and  again  this 
summer,  as  a  result  of  this  year's  drought;  but  the  entire  food  price  advance  be- 
tween March  1933  and  July  1936  is  measured  by  an  index  of  82  for  July  1936,  com- 
pared with  58  in  March  1933  and  100  in  1928.     This  represents  a  rise  of  24  points, 
or  41  percent,  as  compared  with  a  previous  decline  of  42  points,  or  42  percent. 

Food  prices,  in  other  words,  are  still  13  percent  below  their  1928  level 
and  21  percent  below  the  level  for  the  corresponding  month  of  1929.  Earnings 
of  employed  factory  workers  have  risen  during  the  same  period  from  an  index  of 
59  in  March  1953  to  about  88  in  July  1936,  compared  with  100  in  1928.  This 
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represents  an  advance  of  29  points,  or  nearly  50  percent,  contrasted  with  a 
previous  decline  of  41  points,  or  41  percent.     Earnings  per  person  employed  in 
factories  are  thus  about  12  percent  below  those  of  1928,  as  contrasted  with  food 
prices,  which  are  18  percent  below. 

The  effect  of  the  drought  on  the  different  items  in  the  food  budget  has 
not  been  uniform.     The  1934  drought  was  reflected  chiefly  in  higher  feed  grain 
and  livestock  prices  on  the  farm  and  higher  meat  prices  in  the  cities  in  1935. 
The  effect  of  the  1936  drought  has  affected  fruit  and  vegetable  production  as 
well  as  feed  crops,  and  consequently  this  has  been  reflected  in  higher  prices 
of  dairy  products,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  it  is  generally  expected  that 
higher  meat  prices  will'.' prevail  during  early  1937  than  at  present.    But  just  as 
the  higher  meat  prices  in  1935,   following  the  1934  drought,  were  in  a  large 
measure  offset  by  lower  prices  of  other  products  (the  production  of  which  was 
greater  in  1935  than  in  1934),   so  the  higher  prices  of  meats  in  1937  may  be  in 
part  offset  by  increased  production  and  lower  prices  of  crops,  which  if  normal 
weather  conditions  return  will  be  more  abundant  in  1937  than  at  present. 

The  differences  by  groups  of  food  products  are  revealed  by  contrasting 

the  retail  prices  as  of  the  middle  of  July  1936  with  those  that  prevailed  at 

the  same  time  of  year  in  1929.     The  general  list  of  food  products  in  July  1936 

was  21  percent  below  the  prices  of  July  1929  (and  18  percent  below  the  average 

level  of  1928).     Cereals  and  bakery  products  were  7  percent  below,  meats  25 

percent  below,  dairy  products  22  percent  below,  eggs  26  percent  below,  fruits 
and  vegetables  25  percent  below,  beverages  40  percent  below,  fats  and  oils  21 
percent  below,  and  sugar  and  sweets  11  percent  below.     Compared  with  these 
price  precentages  below  1929,  wage  earnings  for  July  1935,  as  compared  with 
July  1929,  were  only  12  percent  less.     It  is  thus  clear  that  for  all  groups, 
except  cereal  and  bakery  products,   factory  earnings  per  person  employed  have  a 
greater  purchasing  power  than  in  1929, 
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Although  the  drought  or  other  unfavorable  weather  conditions  may  have  pre- 
vented some  farmers  from  planting  a  sufficient  acreage  of  soil-conserving  crops 
to  qualify  for  full  payments  for  diversion  of  soil-depleting  crops,   they  still 
have  a  chance  to  qualify,  according  to  Cully  A.   Cobb  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration,  director  of  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
for  the  Southern  Region. 

"Those  farmers  who  were  unable  to  plant  summer  legumes  for  this  purpose 
may  seed  winter  legumes  such  as  vetch,  Austrian  winter  peas,  and  clovers  on  crop- 
land which  has,  during  1936,  been  idle  up  to  date,  and  thereby  qualify  for  soil- 
conserving  payments",  Mr.   Cobb  says,   "if  they  do  it  before  October  31." 

Mr.  Cobb  points  out  that  such  winter  cover  crops  reduce  run-off  of  rain 
and  thus  conserve  moisture,  prevent  excessive  erosion,  prevent  leaching,  provide 
late  winter  and  early  spring  pasture,  and,  when  turned  under,  add  organic  matter 
to  the  soil. 

Crops  recommended  for  this  State,  and  which  earn  a  seeding  payment  of  $1 
per  acre,  are  Austrian  winter  peas,  bur  and  crimson  clover,  and  vetch.     (NOTE  TO 
EXTENSION  EDITOR:     Delete  crops  not  suitable,   or  add  others  especially  applicable 
for  your  State. ) 

"In  addition  to  these  payments",  Mr.  Cobb  says,   "the  farmers  have  the  bene- 
fits' of  increased  yields  of  the  regular  farm  crops  which  follow." 

www 
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farmers  who  intend  to  seed  winter  legumes ,  "sucn  as 


(State) 


vetch,  Austrian  winter  peas,  and  clovers,  should  make  ready  to  do  so  within  the 
next  few  weeks,  according  to  Cully  A.  Cobb  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration, director  of  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  for  the  Southern 
Region. 

"Planting  at  the  proper  time  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  to  "be  con- 
sidered in  order  to  succeed  with  winter  legumes",  Mr.  Cobb  said.     He  cited  a  test 
at  Experiment,  Ga. ,   in  1931,  made  with  Austrian  winter  peas,  hairy  vetch,  and  crim- 
son clover,  under  identical  procedure  and  conditions.     The  three  dates  of  planting 
in  the  test  were  September  30,  October  23,  and  November  23,  and  in  each  of  the 
three  crops,  the  September  30  planting  gave  the  .greatest  yield  of  air-dry  matter 
per  acre.     The  November  23  planting  of  crimson  clover  was  winter-killed,  and  a 
complete  failure. 

"The  yield  from  the  September  30  planting  of  Austrian  peas  was  a  little 
more  than  2|-  times  greater  than  from  the  October  23  seeding.     For  hairy  vetch  the 
yield  was  more  than  doubled,  and  from  crimson  clover  the  September  30  planting 
yielded  6  times  as  much  as  the  October  23  planting",  Mr.  Cobb  said.     "In  a  test 
at  Auburn,  Ala.,  the  best  date  was  September  30,  and  at  Tifton,  Ga. ,  the  best 
date  was  October  1." 

"Farmers  who  desire  to  qualify  for  payments  are  given  until  October  31  to 
plant  winter  legjmes,  but  the  earlier  plantings  give  better  yields",  Mr.  Cobb  added. 


(NOTE  TO  EXTENSION  EDITOR:  Insert  paragraph  on  winter  cover  crops 
and  planting  dates  recommended  in  your  State.) 
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One  of  the  important  factors  to  be  considered  "by  farmers  who  plan  to  seed 
winter  legumes  this  fall  is  inoculation  of  the  seed  with  nitrogen-fixing  "bacteria, 
  says. 

"Since  winter  legumes,   such  as  Austrian  winter  peas,  vetch,  and  clovers,  have 
not  been  grown  as  widely  and  as  generally  over  the  Southern  Region  as  summer  legumes, 
inoculation  is  usually  necessary",  says. 

"Commercial  cultures,  which  have  proved  successful  in  your  State,  are  avail- 
able, with  directions  for  using  given  on  the  package,  but  farmers  may  also  inoculate 
seed  by  the  use  of  soil  from  a  field  that  has  recently  grown  the  crop  which  it  is 
desired  to  inoculate.     The  soil  can  be  mixed  with  the  seed  at  the  rate  of  a  half 
bushel  or  more  per  acre,  and  can  be  drilled  with  a  3-row  drill,  or  seeded  broadcast 
at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  per  acre  and  be  worked  into  the  soil  ahead  of  seeding." 

In  pointing  to  the  necessity  for  inoculation,  says  that  in 

some  cases  inoculation  has  meant  the  difference  between  a  good  stand  and  crop  failure 

Fertilizers  induce  inoculation  and  good  subsequent  growth  of  winter  legumes, 
but  care  should  be  taken  in  their  use.     Commercial  fertilizer  should  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  inoculated  seed  as  it  might  injure  the  inoculating  organism.  However, 
a  general  application  of  fertilizer  preceding  or  at  the  time  of  seeding  is  desirable, 
barnyard  manure  also  increases  the  growth  of  winter  legumes  and  greatly  aids  in  get- 
ting the  plants  inoculated. 

Planting  of  legumes  is  encouraged  under  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 

cecause  they  not  only  improve  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  by  the  addition  of 

organic  matter,  but  protect  it  from  erosion.     They  also  increase  yields  of  the 
regular  farm  crops  which  follow,  like  cotton  and  corn,   says. 
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QUANTITY  OF  SEED 

IMPORTANT  ITEM  IK 
CONSERVATION  PLAN 


For  those  farmers  who  want  to  qualify  for  soil-conserving  payments 
under  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  "by  seeding  winter  legumes,  the 
rate  of  seeding  is  an  important  factor  to  "be  considered. 

 ,  State  Extension  Director,   says  the  quantity 

of  seed  needed  will  vary  somewhat  with  soil  differences,  preparation  of 
the  seedoed,  method  of  seeding,  etc.     Tests  conducted  at  experiment  stations 
scattered  throughout  the  Cotton  Belt  show,  of  course,  that  under  favorahle 
conditions  less  seed  is  required  than  under  less  favorahle  conditions. 

(NOTE  TO  EXTENSION  EDITOR.     Insert  paragraph  on  recommendations 

in  your  State . ) 

"The  decision  will  need  to  he  made  "by  the  farmer  with  a  limited 
seed  supply  as  to  whether  it  would  "be  "better  to  plant  one  acre  with  a  high 
rate  of  seeds  per  acre  or  to  increase  the  acreage  with  a  lower  rate  for 

seeding",    says.     "However,  for  the  new  farmer,   it  would 

"be  advisahle  to  plant  a  smaller  acreage  with  a  high  rate  to  insure  a  good 
stand  the  first  year." 
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POOR  LAND  REMADE 

AND  SAVED  IN  TEST 
ON  550-ACRE  FARM 

A  striking  demonstration  of  what  can  "be  accomplished  by  improving  poor  land 
through  proper  soil-conserving  and  soil-building  methods  has  "been  reported  to  Cully 
A.  Co"b"b,  Director,  Southern  Division,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  "by 
Clemson  College,  South  Carolina's  agricultural  college. 

Exact  records  have  "been  kept  "by  C.   S.  Patrick,  of  the  Clemson  farms  department, 
on  a  college  farm  of  550  acres  for  the  last  16  years.     A  complete  picture  of  the  im- 
provements made,  under  Mr.  Patrick's  supervision,  on  each  individual  field  is  avail- 
able. 

In  1920,  practically  all  of  the  250  acres  of  "bottom  land  was  poorly  drained. 
Today,  every  acre  is  well  drained  "by  1,500  rods  of  open  ditch  and  several  hundred 
rods  of  blind  ditches. 

The  200  acres  of  upland  was  badly  washed  due  to  lack  of  proper  terracing  in 
1920,  and  all  this  land  was  considered  "very  poor."     Today,  these  acres  are  well 
terraced  with  erosion  virtually  eliminated.     The  land  is  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation and  produces  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre. 

Sixteen  years  ago  McG-ee  Bottom,  a  45-acre  field  on  the  farm,  had  15  acres  too 
wet  for  cultivation  and  30  acres  almost  a  complete  sod  of  Bermuda  grass.     Today,  this 
field  is  all  well  drained,  free  from  Bermuda  grass,  and  produces  from  40  to  50 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 

Twenty-four  acres  of  upland,  known  as  Harper  field,  were  in  a  very  poor  state 
of  cultivation  in  1920.     There  was  a  large  gully  -  washed  out  by  erosion  -  crossing 

(more) 
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SOUTHERN  LEGUMES 

SHOULD  3E  PLANTED 
BEFORE  OCTOBER  1 


The  importance  of  planting  winter  legumes  in  the  South  at  an  early  date, 
that  is  prior  to  October  1,  cannot  "be  emphasized  too  strongly  in  the  opinion  of 
Cully  A.  Cobb,  Director,  Southern  Division,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion. 

''In  order  to  qualify  for  payments  under  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program,  winter  legumes  must  be  planted  in  the  Southern  Region  before  October  1"  , 
said  Mr .  Cobb . 

"We  selected  this  date  after  careful  examination  of  experiment-station 
records1',  he  continued.     (,We  have  airrole  evidence  from  a  number  of  experiment 
stations  in  Southern  States  that  winter  legumes  give  a  better  yield  when  planted 
prior  to  October  1. 

"For  example,  experiments  conducted  by  the  G-eorgia  Experiment  Station  at 
Experiment,  G-a. ,  show  that  a  seeding  of  hairy  vetch,  an  excellent  winter  legume, 
at  the  rate  of  only  10  pounds  per  acre  yielded  more  dry  matter  per  acre  when 
planted  on  September  21  than  a  seeding  at  the  rate  of  20  pounds  to  the  acre 
yielded  when  planted  as  late  as  October  20. 

"Crimson  clover,  seeded  at  the  rate  of  20  pounds  to  the  acre,  gave  twice 
the  yield  when  planted  on  September  21  as  when  planted  on  October  20. 

"Other  experiments  with  other  winter  legumes  clearly  show  that  the  best 
results  are  obtained  by  early  planting.     That  is  why  payments  are  made  under  the 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program  for  the  planting  of  winter  legumes  before 
October  1." 
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(County) 

serving  crops  and  carrying  out  other  soil-building  practices  under  the  Agricultural 

Conservation  Program,   says. 

(County  agent  or  State  extension  official) 

Supervisors  who  are  assisting  farmers  in  preparing  their  reports  of  perform- 
ance in  connection  with  the  Program  are  finding  that  many  farmers  have  not  yet  carried 
out  soil-building  practices  on  their  farms  which  entitle  them  to  all  the  farm  allow- 
ance for  such  practices.     There  are  many  approved  practices  which  farmers  in  each 
county  throughout  the  Northeast  Region  can  carry  out  within  the  next  few  weeks  and 
tnereby  make  a  real  contribution  to  agricultural  conservation  on  the  farm. 

Supervisors,  county  committeemen,  assistants  in  agricultural  conservation,  and 
county  agricultural  agents  are  qualififed  to  advise  with  farmers  regarding  the  type 
of  practice  which,  if  carried  out  on  their  farms,  will  make  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  conservation. 

The  soil-building  allowance  which  represents  the  maximum  Class  II  payment  for 
any  farm  is  calculated  "by  multiplying  "by  $1  the  number  of  acres  of  soil-conserving 
crops  on  the  farm  in  1936,  except  that  on  farms  where  this  acreage  is  less  than  10 
acres  the  soil-building  allowance  is  $10.     For  example,  on  a  farm  with  60  acres  of 
soil-conserving  crops  in  1935,  the  soil-building  allowance  would  be  $60. 

The  soil-building  allowance  limits  the  Class  II  payment  which  can  be  earned  in 
connection  with  any  farm,  but  the  payment  actually  earned  depends  upon  the  seeding  of 
soil, conserving  crops,  the  use  of  lime  or  superphosphate,  or  the  carrying  out  of  other 
■ipproved  soil-building  practices  on  the  farm  in  1936. 


Mr. 


suggests  that  farmers  who  desire  further  information 


relative  to  carrying  out  soil-building  practices  and  qualifying  for  Class  II  payments 
snould  see  their  local  committeeman  or  the  county  agent. 
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★  OCT  1  3  1936  * 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 


The  community  meetings  now  under  way  in   (  State)  are  the  first 

step  taken  by  farmers  in  a  general  cooperative  plan  to  formulate  a  193?  program 
for  this  region,  according  to 


(County  agent  or  Agricultural  Conservation  official 
The  community  meetings  will  be  followed  by  county  committee  meetings  in  October 

and  State  meetings  in  November  and  December  in  order  that  a  definite  program  may 

be  ready  for  farmers  by  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  definite  scheduling  of  meetings  for  ( State )   follows  the 

general  announcement  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  made  August 
19,  that  a  general  series  of  meetings  would  be  held  in  all  regions  preparatory 
to  formulating  a  193?  program. 

General  plans  for  the  North  Central  Region  meetings  were  completed  at  a 
conference  in  Chicago  Septemoer  11  and  12  of  State  Agricultural  Conservation 
committeemen,  Extension  Service  representatives,  and  representatives  of  the 
North  Central  Division. 

Gerald  B.  Thome,   director  of  the  North  Central  Division  of  the  A.  A.  A., 
in  announcing  the  meetings,  pointed  out  that  to  be  fully  effective  and  of  the 
greatest  benefit,   the  program  should  be  developed  and  announced  by  the  late  fall 
or  early  winter. 

"The  stripping  of  the  fertile  top  soil  by  erosion  can  be  stopped",  he 
says,   "and  overcropping  can  be  corrected  by  the  adoption  of  erosion-preventing 
and  soil-building  practices  and  by  increasing  the  acreage  of  soil-conserving 
1004-36  (more) 


crops  relative  to  the  total  acreage  of  cultivated  land.     But  in  developing  the 
conservation  program  for  1937,  attention  also  should  be  given  to  the  effect  of 
the  program  upon  agricultural  supplies  and  prices  in  1937,   to  the  maintenance 
cf  a  continuous  and  stable  supply  of  food  for  domestic  consumption,  and  to  the 
measures  needed  to  offset  the  effect  of  the  drought  which  we  have  just  been 
through* " 

#  #  f 
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U.  8.  Department  of  Agriodltws. 

All  questions  relating  to  the  1937  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 

will  "be  discussed  by  farmers  of   at  the  series  of  community 

(State) 

meetings  now  under  way,  which  are  to  be  followed  by  county  and  State  community 

meetings.     Certain  special  questions  already  have  been  suggested  according  to 

 .     Among  these  are: 

(County  agent  or  Agricultural  Conservation  official) 

What  changes  should  be  made  in  basis  of  payment  to  meet  1937 
conditions? 

What  changes  should  be  made  in  crop  classifications  to  meet 
1937  conditions? 

Should  bases  established  in  1936  be  used  in  1937?     If  not, 
what  modifications  are  needed? 

What  soil-building  practices  for  which  payment  was  made  in 
1936  should  be  retained  in  1937?    What  practices  should 

be  added? 

Should  a  maximum  total  conservation  allowance  be  established 
for  each  farm?  If  such  an  allowance  were  established,  how 
should  it  be  earned? 

Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  more  comprehensive  crop  insurance 
program  than  that  provided  by  the  agricultural  conservation 
and  commodity  loan  programs? 

What  provisions  relating  to  range  land  should  be  incorporated 
in  the  1937  program? 
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WALLACE  DEFINES 

SOUND  OBJECTIVES 
FOR  '37  PROGRAM 


Farmers  who  attend  the  community  and  other  meetings  now  "being  held  in 
  are  urged  "by  Secretary  Wallace  to  keep  their  fundamental  objec- 


(State) 

tives  always  in  mind,  according  to 


(County  agent  or  Agricultural  Conservation 


official) 

"The  holding  of  these  community  meetings  marks  the  fourth  consecutive  year 


in  which  farmers  have  worked  together  in  shaping  programs  for  the  improvement  of 
their  farms  and  the  protection  of  their  incomes",  Secretary  Wallace  said.  "The 
use  of  this  cooperative  method  to  solve  mutual  problems  represents,  for  agricul- 


ture, a  long  stride  forward  in  a  short  time. 


"My  special  message  to  farmers  and  committeemen  as  they  "begin  working  out  a 
new  national  farm  program  for  1937  is  that  I  hone  they  will  keep  their  fundamental 
objectives  always  in  mind. 

"These  should  "be  to  devise  a  program  that  will  help  to  check  soil  erosion, 
to  improve  soil  fertility,  to  encourage  "better  land  use,  and  to  maintain  farm 


income . 


"Everyone  knows  that  these  are  sound  objectives .     A  program  devoted  to  such 

purposes  will  serve  not  only  agricultural  welfare  "but  national  welfare.     It  will 

"bring  about  a  better  balance  in  the  production  of  feed  and  food.     Farmers  must 

attain  these  aims  in  order  to  provide  greater  abundance  for  the  average  American 

home.     Their  responsibility  to  consumers  is  to  nrovide  ample  supplies  of  food  and 
fiber.     In  return  they  have  a  right  to  expect  enough  income  to  maintain  their  farm 
and  care  for  their  families,  with  a  standard  of  living  which  keeps  pace  with  that 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

"If  in  their  community  meetings  and  later  discussion,  farmers  keep  striving 
for  these  main  goals,  I  am  confident  the  details  will  be  worked  out,  and  a  sound 
and  useful  program  for  1937  will  be  the  result." 
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(State)  I  ^^^^^-^^^^ 

Community  meetings  at  which  farmers  in  the  Western  Region  will  discuss 
and  make  recommendations  for  the  1937  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  are 
scheduled  to  be  completed  by  the  second  week  in  October,  George  E.  Farrell, 
Director  of  the  Western  Division  of  the  A.  A.  A. ,  has  informed   


County  Agent  or 


A.  A.  A.  official 

Activities  in  connection  with  the  program  of  the  Western  Region  have  been 
under  way  for  some  time,  and  State  meetings  of  stockmen  already  have  been  held 
in  connection  with  the  range  improvement  program  for  1936  and  1937.  Approxi- 
mately 500,000  farmers  have  submitted  work  sheets  in  this  year's  program  in  the 
Western  Region. 

An  announcement  of  intention  to  hold  meetings  in  connection  with  a  1937 
program  was  made  by  the  A.  A.  A.  on  August  19. 

In  announcing  the  plans  for  the  Western  Region,  Mr,  Farrell  pointed  out 
that  the  drought  of  this  year  has  emphasized  the  need  for  an  agricultural  con- 
servation program  which  will  reestablish  grass  plantings  and  also  check  soil 
erosion,   especially  in  areas  where  scil-blowing  is  common, 

"Because  of  the  drought,  many  acres  of  permanent  grass  and  legume  crtps 

failed  to  produce  satisfactory  stands",  Mr.  Farrell  said.     "In  many  parts  of  the 
Western  Region  it  has  been  necessary,  because  of  soil  conditions,   for  farmers  to 
adopt  practices  designed  to  control  wind  erosion  and  to  prepare  the  soil  for  the 
seeding  of  perennial  grasses  and  legumes  at  a  later  date." 

Western  Regional  meetings  at  which  farmers'   recommendations  from  the 
counties  will  be  submitted  to  Agricultural  Aijustment  Administration  officials 
have  been  scheduled  for:     Reno,  Nev. ,  October  12;  Pocatello,  Idaho,   October  14: 
Bozeman,  Mont.,  October  16:  and  Fort  Collins,  Colo..  October  19. 
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U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


In  the  series  of  community  meetings  now  under  way  in 


(Name  of  county) 

County,  farmers  will  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  fully  the  important  ques- 
tions arising  in  connection  with  planning  the  1937  Agricultural  Conservation 

Program.    According  to   ,  the  following  questions  will 

(County  agent  or  county 
committee  chairman) 
be  included  in  the  community  discussions: 

What  progress  has  been  made  in  soil  conservation  in  the  county 

under  the  1936  Agricultural  Conservation  Program? 
What  practices  should  be  recommended  as  most  valuable  from  the 

agricultural  conservation  standpoint? 
In  1937  should  a  greater  portion  of  the  payments  be  made  for 

soil-building  practices  than  in  1936? 
Should  a  maximum  total  conservation  allowance  be  established  for 

each  farm  or  ranch?     If  such  an  allowance  were  established 

hew  should  it  be  earned? 
Should  the  crop-income  insurance  features  contained  in  the  present 

program  be  enlarged? 
"We  hope  that  every  farmer  and  stockman  who  can  possibly  do  so  will 
attend  the  local  meetings",  George  E.  Farrell,  in  charge  of  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  in  the  Western  Region,   stated  recently.     "The  community 
meetings  will  oe  followed  by  a  county  meeting  at  which  the  recommendations  for 
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the  county  will  be  drawn  and  forwarded  "by  the  County  Committee  to  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Conservation  Committee,  which  will  present  the  State  recommendations  at 


(Reno,  Nev. 
(Pocatello,  Idaho 
(Bozeman,  Mont. 
(Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 


on 


(Octooer  12 

(October  14 

(October  16 

(October  19 


(Name  of  place  where  regional 
meeting  including  your  State 
i s  scheduled. ) 


(Date  on  which  regional 
meeting  including  your 
State  is  scheduled.) 


"Full  discussion  by  farmers  attending  the  community  meetings  will  assist 
the  County  Committee  in  formulating  recommendations  that  will  meet  special  prob- 
lems in  the  county  so  far  as  these  can  be  fitted  into  the  framework  of  a  Nation- 
wide Agricultural  Conservation  Program." 

#  #  # 
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QUARTER  MILLION  CARS 
OF  ROUGHAGES  ARE 

LISTED  FOR  BUYERS 


Surplus  hay  and  other  roughages  listed  with  the  Federal  Livestock- 
Feed  Agency,  755  Livestock  Exchange,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  at  this  time  as 
available  for  shipment  to  the  drought  areas  total  more  than  246,000  carlots, 


one  month  in  1934-  was  162,000  carlots. 

The  listings  of  roughages  include  27  thousand  carloads  from  both 
Minnesota  and  Texas,  25  thousand  carloads  from  the  State  of  Washington, 
16  thousand  carloads  from  both  Missouri  and  Nebraska,  and  14  thousand  car- 
loads from  Wisconsin. 


renorts 


The  greatest  listing  for  any 


(County  agent  or  A. A. A.  official) 
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CORN,  DAMAGED  I  +  QCT  1  <3  WO  ^  1 

BY  DROUGHT,  IS  1  .  uUurP  | 

NEEDED  AS  FEED         |  TJ.  B.  Department  ot  Agn  I 

All  livestock  owners  in  the  drought  areas  shotW.il1  ISJ*!!?*  blcpo  to  con- 
serve their  corn  damaged  "by  the  drought,  either  as  fodder  or  ensilage,  while 
it  is  still  in  a  succulent  condition,  warns 


(County  agent  or  A. A. A.  official) 
Much  corn  already  has  "been  cut,  "but  there  still  is  a  large  amount  of  it  stand- 
ing in  sections  of  the  drought  areas  where  livestock  will  "be  carried  through 
the  winter.     If  possible,  every  farmer  should  conserve  enough  roughage  to 
carry  his  livestock  through  the  winter  in  the  "best  condition  possible. 

"Farmers  should  also  give  consideration  to  their  neighbors'  require- 
ments or  the  general  requirements  of  their  community",  says   


"But  should  not  harvest  corn  as  fodder  or  ensilage  and  plan  later  to  find  a 
market  for  it",  he  warns.     The  Federal  Livestock-Feed  Agency,  755  Livestock 
Exchange,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  will  list  surplus  corn  fodder  and  put  prospective 
"buyers  in  touch  with  those  who  have  it  for  sale.     It  is  not  economical,  how- 
ever, to  ship  corn  fodder  long  distances.     It  should  be  conserved  for  home 
use  and  for  nearby  distribution  by  truck.     Short  hauls  of  baled  corn  fodder 
by  rail  would  not  necessarily  be  uneconomical,  provided  the  emergency  freight 
rates  apply.     The  emergency  rates  that  have  been  announced  for  fodder  are 
50  percent  of  the  regular  rate. 

#  #  # 
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TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


An  emergency  Federal  seed-corn  loan  program  to  assure  farmers  i"n 

(State) 

that  adequate  supplies  of  seed  corn  will  "be  available  for  planting  next  spring,  has 
been  announced  "by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace,  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Inter-Departmental  Drought  Committee,  according  to   


(County  agent  or  State 


extension  official) 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  handle  the  loans,  and  funds  have  been 
provided  "by  a  commitment  of  up  to  $10,000,000  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpor; 
tion.    As  under  the  regular  corn-loan  programs  of  the  past  3  years,  field  work  in 
connection  with  the  program  will  "be  supervised  "by  the  A.  A.  A. 

The  program  consists  of  two  types  of  loans  on  farm-stored  seed  corn:   (l)  A 
loan  of  $1.75  a  "bushel  on  field-selected  corn  which  meets  the  proper  germination  and 
storage  requirements,  and  (2)  a  loan  of  55  cents  a  "bushel  on  good  quality  and  proper 
stored  cribbed  corn  which  can  be  sorted  for  seed  at  a  later  date.     Each  loan  agree- 
ment carries  with  it  an  option  right  of  purchase  by  the  Government  at  a  rate  consid- 
erably above  the  loan-value  rate. 

The  $1.75  loan  will  be  made  per  bushel  of  70  pounds  ear  corn  that  has  been 
selected  from  the  field  before  frost,  tested  for  germination,  stored  in  suitable 
farm  structures,  and  sealed  in  accordance  with  the  farm  warehouse  legislation  of  the 
State  in  which  the  corn  is  located.     The  quantity  of  corn  upon  which  this  loan  will 
be  made  will  be  limited  to  1,000,000  bushels  adaptable  for  seed  in  the  drought  areas, 
-o  be  sure  that  loans  under  this  phase  of  the  program  are  made  only  on  seed  corn 
adaptable  for  use  in  the  seed-deficient  areas,  agronomists  from  the  various  drought 
1002-36  (more) 
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States  will  "be  asked  to  determine  the  counties  where  loans  are  to  "be  made,  as  well  ae 
the  types  and  amounts  of  corn  to  he  sealed  in  the  various  counties. 

The  loan  note  agreement  carries  an  option  which  provides  that  the  Government 
may  purchase  the  corn  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  per  "bushel  of  56  pounds  of  sacked  shelled 
corn.     In  the  event  the  "borrower  desires  to  repay  his  loan,  a  procedure  provides  for 
the  release  of  the  option  right  of  the  Government. 

Both  the  option  and  the  note  will  mature  April  1,  1937. 

'As  a  means  of  assisting  "borrowers  with  the  distribution  of  seed  corn  on  which 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  made  loans,  it  is  planned  to  use  a  field  office 
located  in  the  Corn  Belt  for  furnishing  information  to  farmers  as  to  availahle  sup- 
plies of  adaptable  seed  corn.  Applications  for  this  type  loan  will  "be  distributed  b; 
county  agricultural  agents  and  members  of  warehouse  boards  located  in  the  areas  wher< 
it  has  been  determined  that  adaptable  seed  supplies  for  the  drought  areas  are  avail- 
able. 

The  55-cent  loan,  designed  to  assure  a  secondary  supply  of  seed  corn,  will  be 
limited  to  ear  corn  harvested  in  1936  which,  if  shelled,  would  grade  No.  4  or  better 
The  corn  will  be  stored  in  permanent  cribs  and  sealed  in  accordance  with  State  Ware- 
house laws.  The  option  right-to-purchase  provision  will  be  a  $1.50  per  bushel  of 
70  pounds  ear  corn.  The  option  will  expire  on  April  1,  and  the  loan  will  mature  on 
June  1,  1937.  It  was  believed  advisable  to  confine  the  loan  to  the  1936  crop,  as  no 
appreciable  amount  of  corn  for  seed  purposes  is  available  from  crops  of  previous  yea: 

Though  the  55-cent  corn  loan  is  designed  as  an  emergency  drought  measure  for 
the  seed-deficient  drought  areas,   it  will  be  conducted  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
the  corn-loan  programs  of  the  last  3  years.     The  previous  programs,  however,  did  not 
provide  for  the  right  of  purchase  of  corn  for  seed  purposes. 

#  #  # 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


A  substitute  feed  for  corn  in  the  rations  of  fattening  and  growing  animals, 

which  is  available  at  the  present  time  in  a  rather  liberal  quantity,  and  at  what 

appears  to  be  a  reasonable  price,   is  pure  cane  blackstrap  molasses,  according  to 

 ,  .     Molasses  can  be  urocured  in  drums  containing 

(County  agent  or  A. A. A.  official) 

approximately  600  pounds  through  manufacturers  and  dealers  who  have  distributing 
points  in  the  drought  areas.    At  its  present  price  molasses  is  an  economical  feed, 
and  its  use  in  the  ration  of  fattening  hogs,  brood  sows,  and  other  farm  animals  is 
worthy  of  much  consideration  at  this  time,  according  to   . 

Molasses  contains  approximately  60  percent  sugar.     It  is  very  palatable  and, 
conservatively  speaking,  possesses  a  feed  value  of  80  percent  that  of  corn  when  used 
for  fattening  livestock.    When  poured  over  low  grade  roughage,  such  as  fodder  and 
straw,  it  probably  has  a  feed  value  equal  to,  or  greater  than  that  of  corn,  as  it 
materially  increases  the  palatability  of  the  roughage  in  addition  to  adding  valuable 
feed  nutrients  to  the  ra.tion. 

Molasses  is  shipped  from  ports  of  entry  in  tank  cars  containing  approximately 
8,000  gallons.     As  most  farmers  in  the  drought  areas  will  only  purchase  a  limited 
quantity  each  time,   it  would  probably  be  best  for  them  to  buy  their  supplies  from 
dealers  who  purchase  tank  carlots  of  molasses  and  who  barrel  it  off. 

The  feed  manufacturers  and  dealers  who  distribute  molasses  from  points  in  the 
drought  areas  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  sell  molasses  in  drums,  according  to 
the  Federal  Livestock-Feed  Agency,  755  Livestock  Exchange,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  In 
rendering  this  service  they  are  showing  a  willingness  to  cooperate  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  livestock  feed  during  the  emergency  which  will  assist  farmers  in  retaining 
1003-36  (more) 
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their  foundation  "breeding  stock,  thus  enabling  them  to  continue  in  the  livestock 
"business  when  the  new  crop  of  feed  is  available. 

There  are  two  places  where  molasses  can  be  used  to  advantage: 

1.  As  a  constituent  of  the  ration  of  fattening  hogs.     This  is  an  immediate 
usage.     It  is  recommended  that  molasses  constitute  one-fifth  to  possibly 
one-fourth  of  the  ration.     It  can  be  diluted  with  an  equal  amount  of  water 
and  fed  as  a  slop,  or  sprinkled  over  such  other  feeds  that  livestock  owners 
have  available.    When  fed  to  brood  sows  molasses  may  constitute  up  to  one- 
half  of  the  ration. 

2.  Molasses  would  be  very  helpful  to  livestock  owners  in  the  drought  areas 
during  the  emergency  when  pour&d  over  roughages  of  low  feed  value.  It 
would  materially  increase  the  palata.bility  of  such  feed. 

For  •  pouring  over  other  feed  or  for  using  as  a  slop,  molasses  should  be 
diluted  with  about  an  equal  amount  of  water  by  weight.     After  dilution  it  should  be 
fed  rather  promptly,  as  the  diluted  molasses  will  soon  ferment  in  warm  weather. 

In  certain  areas  wheatfields  cut  with  a  combine  have  during  recent  weeks  been 
mowed  and  the  straw  piled  for  use  as  feed  for  livestock  during  the  winter  months. 
Molasses  on  such  straw  would,  undoubtedly,  prove  valuable.    Molasses  may  also  "be 
poured  over  ground  corn  fodder  or  ensilage  to  good  advantage.     It  is  probable  that 
the  pouring  of  molasses  over  roughage  of  low  feed  value  is  a  practice  which  will  "be 
followed  quite  generally  during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

Where  one  desires  to  fatten  cattle,  molasses  could  be  poured  over  ensilage  or 
ground  fodder.     This  would  constitute  an  excellent  starting  ration.    A  little  proteir 
supplement  added  to  this  could  result  in  good  gains  in  the  case  of  cattle  and  a 
marked  improvement  in  their  condition.     Cattle  fed  in  this  manner  could  be  made  into 
acceptable  beef  with  the  minimum  of  grain. 
1003-36  (more) 
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A  circular  has  "been  prepared  containing  nore  detailed  information  regarding 
"lo  lasses.  It  will  "be  placed  in  the  hands  of  county  agricultural  agents  and  others 
ho  arc  interested  in  molasses  as  a  feed  for  livestock.  If  you  do  not  receive  a 
•opy,  write  the  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  at  your  State  agri- 
cultural college,  or  communicate  with  the  Federal  Livestock-Feed  Agency,  755  Live- 
stock Exchange  Suilding,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

##  # 
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FARMERS  TO  MAKE 
HE  COMMENDATIONS 
FOR  1937  PROGRAM 


LIBRARY 

RECEIVED 
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U.  S.  Dc^trtmeat  of  Agrioaltare 


Plans  are  being  made  for  count;  meetings  at  which  farmers  in  the  North- 
east Region  will  appraise  results  of  the  1936  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 

and  make  recommendations  for  a  1937  program,   

(County  agent  or  State  extension 

announces  . 


official) 

Although  a  definite  schedule  of  county  and  State  meetings  has  not  been 
formulated,  the  county  conferences  are  to  be  completed  within  the  next  6  weeks. 

The  recommendations  of  the  county  groups  in  each  State  will  "be  "brought 
together  by  State  Agricultural  Conservation  Committees  and  used  in  formulating 
State  programs  to  oe  recommended  to  the  regional  director  "by  November  16. 

The  1937  program  for  the  region  will  be  based  on  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  county  groups  of  farmers. 

#  #  # 
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Marketing  agreements  have  helped  vegetable  growers  to  increase  returns 
from  their  products  and  improve  selling  conditions  according  to  a  study  com- 
pleted "by  the  committee  on  marketing  agreements  of  the  Vegetable  Growers' 
Association  of  America,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  received  by  the  General  Crops 
Section  of  the  A.  A.  A. 

"In  marketing  perishable  crops  the  principal  markets  are  often  glutted 
during  periods  of  peak  production,  often  resulting  in  a  ruinously  low  price, 
even  where  there  is  no  overproduction  of  that  particular  commodity  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  entire  season's  shipments",  the  report  said.     "In  instances 
of  this  kind  regulation  of  shipments  during  a  relatively  brief  period  may 
result  in  marked  increases  to  growers.     In  instances  where  plantings  have  been 
unusually  heavy  or  conditions  favorable  to  exceptionally  high  yields,  the 
proper  operation  of  the  marketing  agreement  tends  to  prevent  ruinously  low 
prices  throughout  the  entire  season  bv  regulation  of  shipments  throughout  the 
entire  season. 


"It  is  apparently  safe  to  conclude  that  although  the  operation  of  market- 


ing agreements  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  considerable  benefit  has  been 


derived  from  their  operation  for  specialty  crops  produced  in  concentrated  areas 


distant  from  the  principal  consuming  centers.     Experience  to  date  has  shown 


that  these  pro -Tarns  have  proved  most  successful  for  industries  in  which  growers 


nave  long  realized  the  benefits  from  cooperative  action.     It  is  questionable 


(more) 
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if  marketing  agreements  in  their  uresent  form  will  -orove  satisfactory  for 
controlling  shipments  where  growers  are  located  near  large  cities,  as  repre- 
sented "by  the  conditions  in  the  market  gardening  areas  near  many  of  the  larger 
cities  in  the  North.     It  is  much  easier  to  control  shipments  where  the 
ccmmodity  has  "been  handled  in  the  past  through  large  shipping  agencies  or 
cooperative  organizations,  each  of  which  handles  the  produce  from  a  large 
number  of  growers,  than  where  a  large  number  of  individual  growers  are  also 
shippers  and  are  not  operating  through  any  central  organization." 

In  addition  to  dealing  with  information  concerning  the  purposes  of 
marketing  agreement  programs  and  methods  of  functioning,  the  report  also 
covered  first-hand  information  from  growers  who  had  "oart icipated  in  the 
management  of  these  prograjns.     Methods  and  results  under  six  marketing- 
agreement  programs,  including  those  for  Florida  celery;  southeastern  water- 
melons; California  fresh  asparagus;  Washington  peas ,  lettuce,  and  cauliflower; 
and  Colorado  peas  and  cauliflower,  were  covered  "by  the  report. 

JJ.  JL  JL 
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CROP  INSURANCE 
TO  BE  STUDIED  AT 
FARMERS 1  MEETINGS 


The  appointment  "by  president  Roosevelt  of  a  committee  headed  6y 

Secretary  Wallace  to  work  out  a  croo  insurance  plan  "before  Congress  meets, 

probably  will  add  a  great  deal  of  impetus  to  discussion  of  crop  insurance 

at  community  meetings  now  being  held  in   says  

(State)  (county  agent  or 


State  conservation  official) 

On  September  14,  in  announcing  farmers'  meetings  to  start  working  out 

a  1937  Soil  Conservation  Program,   the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 

listed  crop  insurance  as  one  of  the  important  questions  to  be  discussed.  In 

the  list  already  suggested  for  discussion  at  community  meetings  in   

(State) 

is  the  following  special  question  on  the  subject  of  crop  insurance. 

"Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  more  comprehensive  crop  insurance  program 
than  that  provided  by  the  agricultural  conservation  and  commodity  loan  programs? 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  this  question,  Mr.   

emphasizes  the  importance  that  will  be  given  to  recommendations  arrived  at  in 
community  meetings  end  those  coming  from  leaders  of  farm  organizations,  all  of 
which  will  be  considered  very  seriously  in  working  out  si: eh  a  plan, 

AAA  benefit  payments  served  as  a  form  of  crop  income  insurance  in  the 

drought  of  1934,  and  conservation  payments  will  aid  in  the  same  way  this  year 
in  the  drought  areas.     The  job  of  working  rat  a  plan  of  all-risk  crop  insurance 
is  grec tly  simplified  because  the  records  of  past  production  on  many  farms  are 
on  file  in  the  Triple  A  County  Conservation  Association  office  and  can  be  used 
as  a  basis  of  risk  figures. 

1027-36  (9-29-36)  #  #  # 
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START  ON  PROGRAM 
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U.  S.  Department  of  A.griculture. 


In  view  of  the  heavy  losses  of  soil  conserving  cr ft ps- , aSi -the'.lr a SUl TT'nT 


this  year's  drought,   it  should  he  the  aim  of 


farmers,  in 


(State  or  county) 


their  193?  Agricultural  Conservation  program  to  regain  lost  ground  and  also 
to  improve  cropping  systems  they  have  "been  following  in  the  past,  says   

  _      • 

(Conservation  official  or  county  agent) 

This  year's  program  was  designed  to  encourage  farmers  to  increase  their 

acreage  of  soil-conserving  crops  above  their  normal  acreage  of  these  crops, 
but  farmers  now  find  themselves  faced  with  the  necessity  of  trying  to  make 
up  for  the  drought  losses  of  soil-conserving  crops,  as  well  as  improving 
their  general  cropping  system.     At  community  discussion  meetings  which  are 
getting  under  way  this  week  (or  give  exact  date),  producers  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  recommend  provisions  for  the  1937  program  that  will  make  it 
possible  for  these  objectives  to  be  reached. 

Farmers  have  gained  considerable  ground  in  paying  the  foundation  for 
a  sound  conservation  program  as  the  result  of  the  past  year's  operations. 
However,  because  of  the  limited  time  that  was  available  for  developing  the 
1936  program  and  because  of  the  unusual  problems  with  which  farmers  are  con- 
fronted as  the  result  of  the  drought,  there  remains  a  great  deal  to  be  done 
in  developing  an  effective  program  for  the  coming  year. 


(more) 
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It  is  for  these  reasons,  as  well  as  for  the  necessity  of  getting  an  early 
start  for  IS 37,  that  community  meetings  are  "being  held  now.     It  is  desired  to  get 
Recommendations  from  farmers  as  to  what  revisions  and  changes  should  "be  made  in 
this  year's  program  for  use  in  1937. 

Farmers  may  determine  that  changes  should  be  made  in  the  "basis  of  payments 
in  order  to  "best  adapt  the  program  to  1937  conditions,  or  that  the  classification 
of  crops  should  "be  modified,  or  that  additional  soil-building  practices  should  "be 
named. 

It  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  revise  soil-depleting  bases  which  were 
established  in  1936  for  use  in  next  year's  program.     These  bases  are  intended  to 
represent  the  normal  acreage  of  soil  depleting  crops  produced  on  the  farm.     If ,  -  as 
a  result  of  this  year's  experience,  bases  are.  considered  satisfactory,  additional 
work  and  expense  in  administering  next  year's  program  can  be  avoided.     On  the  other 
hand,  if  field  measurements  obtained  in  checking  performance  this  year,  or  other 
information,  indicate  that  the  bases  do  not  truly  represent  the  normal  situation 
on  many  farms,  opportunity  for  revision  should  be  provided. 

"It  will  be  necessary  to  establish  definite  standards  of  performance,  as 
we  "nave  this  year,   in  order  to  make  certain  that  as  a  result  of  the  program,  farmers 
will  be  encouraged  to  do  a  better  job  of  conserving  their  soil  than  would  be 
possible  for  them  to  do  in  the  absence  of  a  program",  says    . 

"'The  economic  pressure  brought  on  farmers  by  low  prices  and  reduced  incomes 

during  most  of  the  post-war  period  forced  them  to  unwillingly  mine  their  soil  in 

an  effort  to  increase  their  incomes.     This  economic  pressure  has  been  relieved  to  a 

considerable  degree,  but  there  still  remains  a  real  need  for  encouraging  the  restor- 
ation of  soil  fertility  through  local,  State,  and  national  cooperation." 

It  is  believed  that  the  conclusions  reached  at  these  community  meetings 
will  lay  the  foundation  for  an  effective  conservation  program  in  1937  and 
succeeding  years.     It  is  earnestly  desired  that  as  many  farmers  as  possible  take 
part  in  the  meetings  and  present  their  views. 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Among  the  questions  on  the  1937  farm  program  to  \fcra^rTerirvfser e*f u'l- ■  rron*5* 


COMMUNITIES  WILL 
MEET  TO  DISCUSS 
'37  FARM  PROG-RAM 


siieration  at  community  meetings  to  begin  in    next  week 

( County) 

(or  give  exact  date)  are  the  following: 

1.  What  changes  should  be  made  in  basis  of  payment  to  meet  1937 
conditions? 

2.  What  changes  should  be  made  in  crop  classifications  to  meet  1937 
conditions? 

3.  What  soil-building  practices  for  which  payment  was  made  in  1936 
should  oe  retained  in  1937?     What  practices  should  be  added? 

"Confronted  by  an  abnormal  situation  resulting  from  the  drought,  it 
should  be  the  object  of  the  1937  program  to  help  the  farmer  recover  the  ground 
he  has  lost,  as  well  as  help  him  to  adoxDt  a  better  cropping  system  than  he 
has  normally  followed  in  the  past",  said   


(County  agent  or  conservation  official) 
"Y/hether  any  changes  should  be  made  in  the  basis  of  payment,   in  the 

crop  classification  or  in  soil-building  practices  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
aims  of  the  program  and  adapt  it  to  1937  conditions  are  matters  for  farmers 

themselves  to  decile",  Mr.  emphasized. 

"Because  of  the  heavy  losses  of  soil-conserving  crops  due  to  the  drought, 
definite  encouragement  should  oe  given  to  starting  an  increasingly  large  acre- 
age of  soil-conserving  crops  next  year.     This  might  be  dene  by  modifying  the 
classification  of  crops  from  that  used  in  the  .1936  program,  or  by  placing 

( more ) 
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greater  emphasis  on  soil- building  practices  in  1937.     In  fact,  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  do  both.    Any  material  change  in  the  crop  classification,  however, 
would  necessitate  revisions  in  soil-depleting  bases. 

"It  may  oe  desiraole  to  make  a  larger  portion  of  the  total  payment  for 
carrying  cut  soil-building  practices,   such  as  seeding  soil-conserving  crops. 
Another  method  to  encourage  new  seedings  of  soil-conserving  crops  would  be  to 
place  fewer  restrictions  on  the  use  of  nurse  crops.     These  are  questions  for 
farmers  to  discuss  and  for  which  they  are  to  make  recommendations  at  the  com- 
munity (or  township)  meetings",  Mr.    concluded. 

Many  interested  farmers  have  indicated  a  desire  to  provide  a  sufficient 
variety  of  soil-building  practices  to  make  the  program  more  adaptable  for  all 
types  of  farming.     Some  say  that  it  may  be  advisable  to  modify  some  of  the  soil- 
building  practices  used  in  1936  because  of  the  abnormal  situation  growing  out 
of  the  drought,   or  as  a  result  of  experience  gained  from  the  operation  of  this 
year's  program.     The  practices,  of  course,  must  oe  limited  to  those  that  def- 
initely improve  the  soil  and  for  which  definite  standards  of  performance  can 
De  established.     County  leaders  who  will  be  in  charge  of  the  meetings  are 
anxious  that  farmers  submit  suggestions  as  to  proposed  1937  practices. 

#  #  # 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


Plans  for  conducting  county  meetings  of  farmers  to  formulate  recom- 
mendations for  the  1337  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  in  New  York  have 

"been  worked  out  announces. 

(County  agent  or  State  extension  editor) 
As  a  first  step,  the  County  Conservation  Committees  will  formulate 

tentative  proposals  for  1937  in  conference  with  delegates  from  agricultural 

organizations  and  others  in  a  position  to  represent  farmer  opinion.  These 

proposals  will  then  "be  laid  before  open  meetings  to  which  all  farmers  will 

be  invited.     The  county  committees  will  make  their  final  recommendations 

to  the  State  Committee  following  the  open  meetings. 

The  da.tes  tentatively  set  for  the  open  meetings  in  the  State  are  be- 
tween November  4  and  November  10. 

The  State  Committee  is  responsible  for  submitting  to  the  Regional 
Director  the  State's  proposal  for  a  program  not  later  than  November  16. 

County  Agricultural  Agents  and  the  Extension  Service  will  cooperate 

i 

with  the  State  and  County  Committees  in  arranging  and  conducting  the  meet- 
ings and  conferences. 


#  #  # 
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PREPARING  PAYMENT 
APPLICATION  READY 


LIBRARY 
RECEIVED 

★  OCT  1  3  1936  * 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Procedure  for  preparing  applications  for  payments  under  the  1936  Agricul- 
tural Conservation  Program  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 

will  "be  sent  to  county  and  State  offices  in  the  East  Central  Region,   

(County 

announces. 


agent  or  State  extension  official) 

The  actual  signing  of  applications  "by  farmers  will  get  under  way  at  once. 

Following  the  filing  of  the  applications  at  the  county  office,   they  will  be  sent 

to  the  State  office  for  checking.     Prom  the  State  office  the  applications  will  "be 

forwarded  to  Washington  for  computation  and  payment.     Farmers  will  receive  checks 

as  soon  as  possible  after  computations  have  been  made. 

The  field  work  of  determining  performance  on  each  farm  has  about  been  com- 
pleted by  local  supervisors.    Reports  made  by  these  supervisors  will  furnish  the 
basis  for  determining  the  amount  of  payment  for  each  farm. 

Procedure  for  auditing  the  applications  and  making  payments  is  being  com- 
pleted, and  will  be  read.y  for  operation  as  soon  as  the  applications  are  received 
from  the  field. 

According  to  reports  prepared  early  in  September,  440,000  work  sheets  have 
teen  filed  in  the  Region.     (Note  to  Editor:    Please  insert  figures  for  your 
county  or  State.) 


£  £  £ 
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1030-36  (9-29-36) 


States  Department  of  Agricu 


ture,  Extension  Service  ana 


Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Cooperating 

Washington,  D.  C. 


BSLSASE:  immediate 
DISTRIBUTION:    EXCLUSIVE  TO  State 

extension  editor  in 

Vermont 


WEEKLY  NEWS  SERIES,  Ho.  806 
(Nor  t  heastRegi  on) 


PLANS  FOR  COUNTY 
PARMER  ICSETINGS 
READY  IN  VERMONT 


LIBRARY 
RECEIVED 

*  OCT  1  3  1936  ★ 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Plans  for  conducting  county  meetings  of  farmers  to  formulate  recom- 
mendations for  the  1937  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  in  Vermont  have 


"been  worked  out 


announces, 


(County  agent  or  State  extension  official) 
As  a  first  step,  the  recommendations  for  the  1937  program  will  be 

discussed  in  open  meetings  in  each  county.     Then,  conferences  will  "be  held 

later  to  consider  the  details  of  methods  to  he  used  in  attaining  these 

objectives. 

The  second  conferences  will  he  open  to  any  interested  farmers,  hut 
primarily  will  he  work  sessions  in  which  county  committees  will  definitely 
formulate  their  recommendations  with  the  advice  of  other  farm  leaders. 

The  State  Committee  is  responsible  for  submitting  to  the  Regional 
Director  the  Spate's  proposal  for  a  program  not  later  than  November  16. 

County  agricultural  agents  and  the  Extension  Service  will  cooperate 
with  State  and  County  Committees  in  arranging  and  conducting  the  meetings 
and  conferences. 

(Note  to  Editor:    Please  insert  dates  of  meetings  if  they  have  been 
determined. ) 


J 


#  r  = 


1033-35  (10-1-36) 


g^l    f^Jnited  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Extension  Service  and 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  Cooperating 

Washington,  D.  C. 

RELEASE:     Immediate  WEEKLY  NEWS  SERIES ,  No.  809 

DISTRIBUTION:     EXCLUSIVE  TO  State  (Northeaai-JSle^imL—. 


extension  editor  in 
CONNECTICUT 


PLANS  FOR  COUNTY 
FARMER  MEETINGS 

READY  IN  CONNECTICUT 


LIBRARY 
RECEIVED 

*  OCT  1  3  1936  * 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Flans  for  conducting  county  meetings  of  farmers  to  formulate  recom- 
mendations for  the  1937  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  in  Connecticut 

have  "been  Forked  out  announces. 

(County  agent  or  State  extension  official) 

As  a  first  step,   the  county  committee  will  meet  to  discuss  methods 
of  attaining  the  objectives  of  the  program  -orior  to  the  county  meeting. 
Then  at  an  open  county  meeting,  farmers  will  make  recommendations  relative 
to  the  general  set-up  and  the  details  of  the  1937  program.     Next,  the 
county  committee,  with  the  advice  of  other  farm  leaders,  will  make  specific 
recommendations  to  the  State  Committee. 

The  State  Committee  is  responsible  for  submitting  to  the  Regional 
Director  the  State's  proposal  for  a  program  not  later  than  November  16. 

County  agricultural  agents  and  the  Extension  Service  will  cooperate 
with  State  and  County  committees  in  arranging  and  conducting  the  meetings 
and  conferences. 

(Note  to  Editor:     Plea.se  insert  dates  of  meetings  if  they  have 
been  determined. ) 

#  #  # 


1034-36  (10-1-36) 


LIBRARY 

«  '£  -C  £  I  V  E  D 

United.  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Extension  S|erj^ce^ ancL  j  .Cj^g 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Coot>er at ing 

Washington,  D.  C. 


EELEASE:  Immediate 
DISTRIBUTION:     EXCLUSIVE  TO 

State  extension  editors 


WEEKLY  NEWS  SJ^lHiS,  Mo.  810 
■  ■    (western  Region) 


RANGE  PROGRAM 
APPLICATIONS 

ARE  NO1?  READY 


Application  postcards  on  which  stockmen  may  request  a  range  examina- 
tion of  their  ranches  preparatory  to  participating  in  the  1936  range- 
imnrovement  program  are  now  available  at   


of  the  County  Agricultural  Conservation  Committee  (or  county  agent)  announces. 
Any  stockman  may  procure  one  of  these  application  cards  upon  request. 

An  application  for  a  range  examination  is  the  first  step  a  stockman 

takes  who  participates  in  the  range  program,    says. 

After  a  stockman  applies  for  a  range  examination,  a  range  examiner  will  visit 
his  ranch  and  work  out  with  him  a  report  on  that  particular  ranch.    At  the 
time  the  range  is  examined  the  stockman  will  also  indicate  the  range -"building 
practices  that  he  wishes  to  perform.     After  this  report  is  checked  "by  the 
county  committee  it  will  "be  returned  to  the  stockman  who  then  may  put  the 
practices  into  effect.     The  final  steps  in  the  program  will  be  to  make  a 
report  on  performance,     and  the  application  for  payment. 

The  county  committee  can  furnish  stockmen  with  full  details  on  the 
practices  which  may  "be  performed  in  the  range- improvement  program. 

#  4  # 


1062-36  (10-7-36) 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Extension  Service  and 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Cooperating 

Washington,  D.  C'. 


RELEASE:  Immediate 
DISTRIBUTION:    EXCLUSIVE  TO  State 
Extension  Editors 


WEEKLY  KSWS  SERIES,  No.  811 
(Y/estern  Region) 


LIBRARY 
RECEIVED 


RANGE-BUILD  I13G 
PRACTICES  FOR 
1936  ANNOUNCED 


★  OCT  1  3  1936  ★ 


U.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture. 


range-building  practices  which  stockmen  in 


(lumber) 


(State) 


perform  during  the  remainder  of  1936  and  the  rates  of  payment  for  these  prac- 
tices have  "been  approved  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,   


Because  of  the  short  time  remaining  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  program  will  be  put  into  operation  with  the  greatest  possible  speed, 

  says.     Stockmen  should  obtain  post-card  applications  from 

the  county  committee  on  which  they  can  apply  for  an  examination  of  their  range. 

when  this  application  is  received  a  range  examiner  will  come  to  the 
ranch  and  the  stockman  will  indicate  the  practices  he  wishes  to  perform.  The 
report  of  the  examiner  will  then  be  checked  by  the  county  committee  and  re- 
turned to  the  stockman.     The  stockman  then  is  ready  to  put  the  practices  into 
effect  and  to  make  formal  application  for  payment. 


in  charge  of  the  program  In  this  State,  announces. 


WHAT  THE  STOCKMAN  DOES 


1. 


Gets  application  for  range  examination  from  county  committee. 


2. 


Supplies  range  examiner  with  information  on  ranch  and 
indicates  practices  he  wishes  to  perform. 


Receives  range  report  approved  by  county  committee. 


4. 


Performs  practices. 


(more ) 


1037-36 


p 

—  o 

5.  Hakes  report  of  performance. 

6.  Applies  for  payment. 


The  range-improvement  program  is  open  to  all  stockmen  on  privately 
owned  or  privately  controlled  land.    Participation  is  entirely  voluntary. 

The  program  is  a  part  of  the  general  1936  Agricultural  Conservation 
program  which  in  this  State  is  under  the  Western  Division  of  the  AAA,  of  widLch 
George  E.  Parr ell  is  director. 

"This  program  is  not  a  cattle-  or  sheep-reduction  program,  hut  simply 
a  range- improvement  program",  Mr.  Farrell  said. 

The  payments  which  each  stockman  can  earn  are  limited  "by  the  grazing 
capacity  of  Ms  ranch,  on  the  "basis  of  $2  for  each  animal  unit  that  it  is 
determined  the  range  can  carry.     Por  instance,  if  the  grazing  capacity  were 
found  to  he  100  animal  units,   the  maximum  payments  which  could  he  earned 
this  year  would  he  £200.    An  animal  unit  is  considered  one  head  of  cattle, 
or  one  horse,  or  five  sheep,  or  the  equivalent, 

 ,   cautions  ranchmen  to  check  with  their  county  agents 

or  their  local  committeemen  "before  "beginning  any  of  these  practices,  as  it 
is  necessary  for  them  to  he  cleared  by  the  committee  before  being  put  into 
effect,  if  the  practices  --are  to  be  approved  for  payment. 

All  the  practices  must  be  performed  according  to  certain  standards  in 
order  to  qualify  for  payment.    A  stockman  may  combine  the  practices  as  best 
fits  his  ranch.    No  payments  will  be  made  for  any  practices  performed  with 
labor,  seed,  or  other  materials  furnished  by  a.  Federal  or  State  agency. 

(more) 


The  following  are  the  practices  which  have  "been  approved  for  Arizona 
and  the  rates  of  payment  for  them.: 

C  ntr^rrr™:,  60  cents  an  acre* 

Developing  of  springs  and  seeps,   $50  per  spring  or  seep. 
Earthen  pits  or  reservoirs  for  holding  rainfall,  15  cents  per  cubic 
yard  of  fill  or  excavation. 

Tells,  $1  per  linear  foot  of  well  dug  or  drilled. 

Water  spreading,  10  cents  per  100  linear  feet  of  permanent  ditching. 
Range  fencing,  30  cents  a  rod. 

#  #  # 


1037-36  (10-3-36) 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Extension  Service  and 
O  J  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Cooperating 

Y*S  Washington,  D.  C. 


RELEASE:     Immediate  WEEKLY  iTETS  SERIES,  }Jo.  312 

DISTRIBUTION:    EXCLUSIVE  TO  State  (Western  Region) 

Extension  Editors 


RANGE-BUILDING 
PRACTICES  EOR 
IS 36  ANNOUNCED 


LIBRARY 
RECEIVED 

*  OCT  1  3  1936  * 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


range -"building  practices  which  stockmen  in 


(Number)  (State) 
perform  during  the  remainder  of  1936  and  the  rates  of  payment  for  these  prac- 
tices have  been  approved  "by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,   


in  charge  of  the  program  in  this  State,  announces. 


Because  of  the  short  time  remaining  "between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  program  will  "be  put  into  operation  with  the  greatest  possible  speed, 

  says.     Stockmen  should  ootain  post -card  applications  from 

the  county  committee  on  which  they  can  apply  for  an  examination  of  their  range. 

When  this  application  is  received  a  range  examiner  will  come  to  the 
ranch  and  the  stockman  will  indicate  the  practices  he  wishes  to  perform.  The 
report  of  the  examiner  will  then  "be  checked  "by  the  county  committee  and 
returned  to  the  stockmen.     The  stockman,  then  is  ready  to  put  the  practices 
into  effect  and  to  make  formal  application  for  payment. 


1038-36 


WHAT  THE  STOCKMAN  DOES 

1.  G-ets  application  for  range  examination  from  county  committee, 

2.  Supplies  range  examiner  with  informa.tion  on  ranch  and 

indicates  practices  he  wishes  to  perform. 

3.  Receives  range  report  approved  "by  county  committee. 

4.  Performs  practices. 

(more) 


-  2  - 


5.  Makes  report  of  performance. 

6.  Applies  for  payment. 

The  range-improvement  program  is  open  to  all  stockmen  on  privately 
owned  or  privately  controlled  land.    Participation  is  entirely  voluntary. 

The  program  is  a  part  of  the  general  1S36  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  which  in  this  State  is  under  the  Western  Division  of  the  AAA,  of  -which, 
George  E.  Parrell  is  director. 

"This  program  is  not  a  cattle-  or  sheep-reduction  program,   out  simply 
a  range- improvement  program",  Mr.  Parrell  said. 

The  payments  which  each  stockman  can  earn  are  limited  by  the  grazing 
capacity  of  Ms  ranch,  on  the  basis  of  $2  for  each  animal  unit  that  it  is 
determined  the  range  can  carry.    Por  instance,  if  the  grazing  capacity  were 
found  to  be  100  animal  units,  the  maximum  payments  which  could  be  earned 
this  year  would  be  $200.    An  animal  unit  is  considered  one  head  of  cattle, 
or  one  horse,  or  five  sheep,  or  the  equivalent. 

  cautions  ranchmen  to  check  with  their  county  agents 

or  their  local  committeemen  before  beginning  any  of  these  practices,  as  it 
is  necessary  for  them  to  be  cleared  by  the  committee  before  being  put  into 
effect,  if  the  practices  are  to  be  approved  for  payment. 

All  the  practices  must  be  performed  according  to  certain  standards  in 
order  to  qualify  for  payment.    A  stockman  may  combine  the  practices  as  best 
fits  his  ranch.    No  payments  will  be  made  for  any  practices  performed  with 
laoor,  seed,  or  other  materials  furnished  by  a  Pederal  or  State  agency. 

(more) 


-  3  - 


The  following  are  the  practices  which  have  "been  approved  for  California 
and  the  rates  of  payment  for  them: 

Contouring,  60  cents  an  acre. 

Developing  of  springs  and  seeps,  $50  per  spring  or  seep. 
Earthen  pits  or  reservoirs  for  holding  rainfall,   15  cents  per  cubic 
vard  of  fill  or  excavation. 

Wells,  $1  per  linear  foot  of  well  dug  or  drilled. 

rtange  fencing,  30  cents  a  rod. 

Fire  guards,  3  cents  per  100  linear  foot. 

#  #  # 


1038-36  (10-3-36) 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Extension  Service  and 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Cooperating 

Washington,  D.  C. 


RELEASE:     Immediate  WEEKLY  NEWS  SERIES,  No.  813 

DISTRIBUTION:     EXCLUSIVE  TO  State  (Western  Region) 


practices  for  *  OCT  1  3  1936  ir 


range -"building  practices  which  stockmen  in 


may 


(Number) 


(State) 


perform  during  the  remainder  of  1936  and  the  rates  of  payment  for  these  prac- 
tices have  been  approved  "by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  


Because  of  the  short  time  remaining  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year 
the  program  will  be  put  into  operation  with  the  greatest  possible  speed,  


the  county  committee  on  which  they  can  apply  for  an  examination  of  their  range 

When  this  application  is  received  a  range  examiner  will  come  to  the 
ranch  and  the  stockman  will  indicate  the  practices  he  wishes  to  perform.  The 
report  of  the  examiner  will  then  be  checked  by  the  county  committee  and 
returned  to  the  stockman.     The  stockman  then  is  ready  to  put  the  practices 
into  effect  and  to  make  formal  application  for  payment. 


1.  Gets  application  for  range  examination  from  county  committee, 

2.  Supplies  range  examiner  with  information  on  ranch  and 

indicates  practices  he  wishes  to  perform. 

3.  Receives  range  report  approved  by  county  committee. 

4.  Performs  practices. 


in  charge  of  the  program  in  this  State,  announces. 


says. 


Stockmen  should  obtain  post-card  applications  from 


WHAT  THE  STOCKMAN  DOES 


(more ) 


1039-36 


-  2  - 


5.  Makes  report  of  performance. 

6.  Applies  for  payment. 


The  range-improvement  program  is  open  to  all  stockmen  on  privately 
owned  or  privately  controlled  land.    Participation  is  entirely  voluntary. 

The  program  is  a  part  of  the  general  1936  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  which  in  this  State  is  under  the  Western  Division  of  the  AAA,  of  which 
George  S.  Farrell  is  director. 

"This  program  is  not  a  cattle-  or  sheep-reduction  program,  hut  simply 
a  range -improvement  program",  Mr.  Farrell  said. 

The  payments  which  each  stockman  can  earn  are  limited  "by  the  grazing 
capacity  of  Ms  ranch,  on  the  hasis  of  $2  for  each  animal  unit  that  it  is 
determined  the  range  can  carry.     For  instance,  if  the  grazing  capacity  were 
found  to  he  100  animal  units,   the  maximum  payments  which  could  he  earned 
this  year  would  he  $200.    An  animal  unit  is  considered  one  head  of  cattle, 
or  one  horse,  or  five  sheep,  or  the  equivalent. 

  cautions  ranchmen  to  check  with  their  county  agents 

or  their  local  committeemen  before  beginning  any  of  these  practices,  as  it 
is  necessary  for  them  to  he  cleared  by  the  committee  before  being  put  into 
effect,  if  the  practices  are  to  be  approved  for  payment. 

All  the  practices  must  be  performed  according  to  certain  standards  in 
order  to  qualify  for  payment.    A  stockman  may  combine  the  practices  as  best 
fits  his  ranch.     No  payments  will  be  made  for  any  practices  performed  with 
laoor,  seed,  or  other  materials  furnished  by  a  Federal  or  State  agency. 

(more) 


-  3  - 


The  following  are  the  practices  which  have  been  approved  for  Colorado 
and  the  rates  of  payment  for  them: 

Contouring,  60  cents  an  acre. 

Developing  of  springs  and  seeps,  $50  per  spring  or  seep. 
•  Earthen  pits  or  reservoirs  for  holding  rainfall,   15  cents  per  cubic 
yard  of  fill  or  excavation. 

Wells,  $1  per  linear  foot  of  well  dug  or  drilled. 

Water  spreading,  1C  cents  per  100  linear  feet  of  permanent  ditching. 

Reseeding  depleted  range  land,  $2.50  an  acre  for  reseeding  with  crested 
wheat  grass;  $1.25  an  acre  for  reseeding  with  slender  wheat-grass,  western 
wheatgrass,  or  bromegrass  (Bromus  inermis) . 

Range  fencing,  30  cents  a  rod. 

Railing  sagebrush,  50  cents  an  acre. 

#  #  # 


1039-36  (10-3-36) 


Uliited  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Extension  Service  and 
fljj       Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Cooperating 
|  »  Washington,  D.  C. 

RELEASE :     Immediate  WEEKLY  HEWS  SERIES,  Ho.  814 

DISTRIBUTION:     EXCLUSIVE  TO  State  (WertwaaaJ^pLflgij  , 

Extension  Editors  LIBRARY 

RECEIVED 

RANGE-BUILDING  ^  OCT  1  3  1936  llr 

PRACTICES  EOR  n 

1936  ANNOUNCED  I       DdT*^™  ot  kgm  &uf§l 


range-building  practices  which  stockmen  in    may 


(lomiber)  (State) 
perform  during  the  remainder  of  1936  and  the  rates  of  payment  for  these  prac- 
tices have  "been  approved  "by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  ,  


in  charge  of  the  program  in  this  State,  announces. 


Because  of  the  short  time  remaining  "between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  program  will  "be  put  into  operation  with  the  greatest  possible  speed, 

  sa^  s.     Stockmen  should  ohtain  post-card  applications  from 

the  county  committee  on  which  they  can  apply  for  an  examination  of  their  range, 

When  this  application  is  received  a.  range  examiner  will  come  to  the 
ranch  and  the  stockman  will  indicate  the  practices  he  wishes  to  perforin.  The 
report  of  the  examiner  will  then  he  checked  "by  the  county  committee  and 
returned  to  the  stockman.     The  stockman  then  is  ready  to  put  the  practices 
into  effect  and  to  maize  formal  application  for  payment. 


1040-36 


WHAT  THE  STOCKMAN  DOES 

1.  Gets  a.pplication  for  range  examination  from  county  committee, 

2.  Supplies  rcinge  examiner  with  information  on  ranch  and 

indicates  practices  he  wishes  to  perform. 

3.  Receives  range  report  approved  "by  county  committee. 

4.  Performs  practices. 

(more ) 


-  2  ~ 


5m  Makes  report  of  performance. 
6«    Applies  for  payment. 


■The  range-improvement  program  is  open  to  all  stockmen  on  privately 
owned  or  privately  controlled  land.    Participation  is  entirely  voluntary. 

The  program  is  a  part  of  the  general  1936  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  which  in  this  State  is  under  the  Western  Division  of  the  AAA,  of  which. 
George  E.  Farrell  is  director. 

"This  program  is  not  a  cattle-  or  sheep-reduction  program,  "but  simply 
a  range -improvement  program",  Mr.  Parrell  said. 

The  payments  which  each  stockman  can  earn  are  limited  hy  the  grazing 
capacity  of  Ms  ranch,  on  the  "basis  of  $2  for  each  animal  unit  that  it  is 
determined  the  range  can  carry.    ?or  instance,  if  the  grazing  capacity  were 
found  to  'be  100  animal  units,   the  maximum  payments  which  could  he  earned 
this  year  would  he  $200.    An  animal  unit  is  considered  one  head  of  cattle, 
or  one  horse,  or  five  sheep,  or  the  equivalent. 

 ,  cautions  ranchmen  to  check  with  their  county  agents 

or  their  local  committeemen  "before  he ginning  any  of  these  practices,  as  it 
is  necessary  for  them  to  he  cleared  hy  the  committee  "before  heing  put  into 
effect,  if  the  practices  are  to  he  approved  for  payment. 

All  the  practices  must  he  performed  according  to  certain  standards  in 
order  to  qualify  for  payment.    A  stockman  may  comhine  the  practices  as  "best 
fits  his  ranch.    No  payments  will  he  made  for  any  practices  performed  with 
laoor,  seed,  or  other  materials  furnished  hy  a  Federal  or  State  agency. 

(more) 


In  Kansas  the  program  applies  in  all  counties  except  Nemaha,  Jackson, 
Shawnee,  Osage,   Coffev,  Woodson,  Wilson,  Montgomery,  Brown,  Atchison,  Jefferson, 
Douglas,  Franklin,  Anderson,  Allen,  Neosho,  Labette,  Doniphan,  Leavenworth, 
Wyandotte,  Johnson,  Miami,  Linn,  Bourbon,  Crawford,  and  Cherokee. 

The  following  are  the  practices  and  the  rates  of  payments: 

Earthen  pits  or  reservoirs  for  holding  rainfall,   15  cents  per  cubic  yard 
of  fill  or  excavation. 

Wells,  $1  per  linear  foot  of  well  dug  or  drilled. 

Water  spreading,   10  cents  per  100  linear  feet  of  permanent  ditching. 

#  #  # 
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0.  S,  Dnpartraent  of  Agriculture. 


range-building  practices  which,  stockmen  in 


may 


(Number ) 


(State) 


perform  during  the  remainder  of  1936  and  the  rates  of  payment  for  these  prac- 
tices have  been  approved  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  


Because  of  the  short  time  remaining  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  program  will  be  put  into  operation  with  the  greatest  possible  speed,   


the  county  committee  on  which  they  can  apply  for  an  examination  of  their  range. 

When  this  application  is  received  a  range  examiner  will  come  to  the 
ranch  and  the  stockman  will  indicate  the  practices  he  wishes  to  perform.  The 
report  of  the  examiner  will  then  be  checked  by  the  county  committee  and 
returned  to  the  stockman.     The  stockman  then  is  ready  to  put  the  practices 
into  effect  and  to  make  formal  application  for  payment. 


1.  Gets  application  for  range  examination  from  county  committee. 

2.  Supplies  range  examiner  with  information  on  ranch  and 

indicates  practices  he  wishes  to  perform. 

3.  Receives  range  report  approved  by  county  committee. 

4.  Performs  practices . 


in  charge  o 


f  the  program  in  this  State,  announces. 


says.     Stockmen  should  obtain  post-card  appl 


ications  from 


WHAT  THE  STOCKMAN  DOES 


(more) 


1041-36 


5.  Makes  report  of  performance. 

6,  Applies  for  payment. 

The  range-improvement  program  is  open  to  all  stockmen  on  privately- 
owned  or  privately  controlled  land.    Participation  is  entirely  voluntary. 

The  program  is  a  part  of  the  general  1936  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  which  in  this  State  is  under  the  Western  Division  of  the  AAA,  of  wJhioh. 
George  E.  larrell  is  director. 

"This  program  is  not  a  cattle-  or  sheep-reduction  program,  "but  simply 
a  range- improvement  program",  Mr.  Farrell  said. 

The  payments  which  each  stockman  can  earn  are  limited  "by  the  grazing 
capacity  of  his  ranch,  on  the  basis  of  $2  for  each  animal  unit  that  it  is 
determined  the  range  can  carry.    For  instance,  if  the  grazing  capacity  were 
found  to  he  100  animal  units,   the  maximum  payments  which  could  he  earned 
this  year  would  he  $200.    An  animal  unit  is  considered  one  head  of  cattle, 
or  one  horse,  or  five  sheep,  or  the  equivalent. 

 ,  cautions  ranchmen  to  check  with  their  county  agents 

or  their  local  committeemen  "before  beginning  any  of  these  practices,  as  it 
is  necessary  for  them  to  be  cleared  by  the  committee  before  being  put  into 
effect,  if  the  practices  are  to  be  approved  for  payment. 

All  the  practices  must  be  performed  according  to  certain  standards  in 
order  to  qualify  for  payment.    A  stockman  may  combine  the  practices  as  best 
fits  his  ranch,    Ho  payments  will  be  made  for  any  practices  performed  with 
labor,  seed,  or  other  materials  furnished  by  a  Federal  or  State  agency. 

(more) 


The  following  are  the  practices  which  have  "been  approved  for  Montana 
and  the  rates  of  payment  for  them: 

Contouring,  50  cents  an  acre. 

Developing  of  springs  and  seeps,  350  per  spring  or  seep. 
Earthen  pits  or  reservoirs  for  holding  rainfall,  15  cents  per  cubic 
yard  of  fill  or  excavation. 

Wells,  31  per  linear  foot  of  well  dug  or  drilled. 

Water  spreading,  10  cents  per  100  linear  feet  of  permanent  ditching. 

Reseeding  depleted  range  land,  32.50  an  acre  for  reseeding  with 
crested  wheat-grass:  31.25  an  acre  for  reseeding  with  slender  wheat-grass, 
western  wheat-grass,  or  "bromegrass  (Brorxas  inermis) . 

Range  fencing,  30  cents  a  rod. 

Fireguards,  3  cents  per  100  linear  feet. 

#  #  # 
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D.  S,  Department  of  Agriculture, 


range-building  practices  which  stockmen  in    may 


(lumber)  (State) 
perform  during  the  remainder  of  1936  and  the  rates  of  payment  for  these  prac- 
tices have  "been  approved  "by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  


in  charge  of  the  program  in  this  State,  announces. 


Because  of  the  short  time  remaining  "between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year, 

the  program  will  be  put  into  operation  with  the  greatest  possible  speed,   

  says.     Stockmen  should  obtain  post-card  applications  from 

the  county  committee  on  which  they  can  apply  for  an  examination  of  their  range. 

V.nen  this  application  is  received  a  range  examiner  will  come  to  the 
ranch  and  the  stockman  will  indicate  the  practices  he  wishes  to  perform.  The 
report  of  the  examiner  will  then  be  checked  by  the  county  committee  and 
returned  to  the  stockman.     The  stockman  then  is  ready  to  put  the  practices 
into  effect  and  to  make  formal  application  for  payment. 

WHAT  THE  STOCKMAN  DOSS 

1.  C-ets  application  for  range  examination  from  county  committee. 

2.  Supplies  range  examiner  with  information  on  ranch  and 

indicates  practices  he  wishes  to  perform. 

3.  Receives  range  report  approved  by  county  committee. 

4.  Performs  practices. 

(more) 

1042-36 


5«  Makes  report  of  performance.. 
6,    Applies  for  payment. 


The  range-improvement  program  is  open  to  all  stockmen  on  privately 
owned  or  privately  controlled  land.    Participation  is  entirely  voluntary. 

The  program  is  a  part  of  the  general  1936  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  which  in  this  State  is  under  the  Western  Division  of  the  AAA,  of  which 
George  E.  Farrell  is  director. 

"This  program  is  not  a  cattle-  or  sheep-reduction  program,  "but  simply 
a  range -improvement  program",  Mr.  Parrel 1  said. 

The  payments  which  each  stockman  can  earn  are  limited  by  the  grazing 
capacity  of  his  ranch,  on  the  "basis  of  $2  for  each  animal  unit  that  it  is 
determined  the  range  can  carry.     For  instance,  if  the  grazing  capacity  were 
found  to  "be  100  animal  units,   the  maximum  payments  which  could  "be  earned 
this  year  would  be  $200.     An  animal  unit  is  considered  one  head  of  cattle, 
or  one  horse,  or  five  sheep,  or  the  equivalent. 

  cautions  ranchmen  to  check  with  their  county  agents 

or  their  local  committeemen  before  beginning  any  of  these  practices,  as  it 
is  necessary  for  them  to  be  cleared  by  the  committee  before  being  put  into 
effect,  if  the  practices  are  to  be  approved  for  payment. 

All  the  practices  must  be  performed  according  to  certain  standards  in 
order  to  qualify  for  payment.    A  stockman  may  combine  the  practices  as  best 
fits  his  ranch.     No  payments  will  be  made  for  any  practices  performed  with 
labor,  seed,  or  other  materials  furnished  by  a  Federal  or  State  agency. 

(more) 


-  3  - 

The  following  are  the  practices  which  have  "been  approved  for  Nevada 
and  the  rates  of  payment  for  them: 

Developing  of  springs  and  seeps,  $50  per  spring  or  seep. 

Earthen  pits  or  reservoirs  for  holding  rainfall,  15  cents  per  cubic 
yard  of  fill  or  excavation. 

Water  spreading,  10  cents  per  100  linear  feet  of  permanent  ditching. 

Reseeding  depleted  range  land,  $2.50  an  acre  for  reseeding  with 
crested  wheat-grass;  $1.25  an  acre  for  reseeding  with  slender  wheat-grass, 
western  wheat-grass,  or  "bromegrass  (Bromus  inermis) . 

Range  fencing,  30  cents  a  rod. 

Fireguards,  3  cents  per  100  linear  feet. 

Railing  sagebrush,  50  cents  an  acre. 

#  #  I 
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RANGE  -BU I  ID  I NG- 
PRACTICES  EOR 
1936  AMOUITCED 


twffiW.t in  r  i n.i__fri 

LIBRARY 

*  OCT  1  3  1936  * 


«-vi~-__-_»*S_M»v..)f  yr  —  -  _______ 

range -"building  practices  which  stockmen  in  _______  ^7 


( humbe r )  (  S  tat e ) 

perform  during  the  remainder  of  1936  and  the  rates  of  payment  for  these  prac- 
tices have  been  approved  "by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  __________ 


in  charge  of  the  program  in  this  State,  announces. 


Because  of  the  short  time  remaining  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  program  will  "be  put  into  operation  with  the  greatest  possible  speed,  __ 
  says.     Stockmen  should  obtain  post -card  applications  from 


the  county  committee  on  which  they  can  apply  for  an  examination  of  their  range. 

When  this  application  is  received  a  range  examiner  will  come  to  the 
ranch  and  the  stoclanan  will  indicate  the  practices  he  wishes  to  perform.  The 
report  of  the  examiner  will  then  "be  checked  by  the  county  committee  and 
returned  to  the  stockman.     The  stockman  then  is  ready  to  put  the  practices 
into  effect  and  to  maize  formal  application  for  payment. 

*_-__.__._.-_„_  _._  „  _  _  _  — . .  _.  _             ________  ______ 

WHAT  THE  STOCB_A_J  DOES 

1.  C-ets  application  for  range  examination  from  county  committee. 

2.  Supplies  range  exajniner  with  information  on  ranch  and 

indicates  practices  he  wishes  to  perform. 

3.  Receives  range  report  approved  by  county  committee. 

4.  Performs  practices. 

(more } 

1043-36 


-  2  - 


5.  Hakes  report  of  performance. 

6.  Applies  for  payment. 


The  range-improvement  program  is  open  to  all  stockmen  on  privately 
owned  or  privately  controlled  land.    Participation  is  entirely  voluntary. 

The  program  is  a  part  of  the  general  1936  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  which  in  this  State  is  under  the  Western  Division  of  the  AAA.,  of  whlnTa 
George  E.  Parr ell  is  director. 

"This  program  is  not  a  cattle-  or  sheep-reduction  program,  hut  simply 
a  range-improvement  program",  Mr.  Farrell  said. 

The  payments  which  each  stockman  can  earn  are  limited  hy  the  grazing 
capacity  of  Ms  ranch,  on  the  "basis  of  $2  for  each  animal  unit  that  it  is 
determined  the  range  can  carry.     Por  instance,  if  the  grazing  capacity  were 
found  to  he  100  animal  units,   the  maximum  payments  which  could  he  earned 
this  year  would  he  $200.    An  animal  unit  is  considered  one  head  of  cattle, 
or  one  horse,  or  five  sheep,  or  the  equivalent.  » 

 ,  cautions  ranchmen  to  check  with  their  county  agents 

or  their  local  committeemen  "before  "beginning  any  of  these  practices,  as  it 
is  necessary  for  them  to  he  cleared  by  the  committee  "before  "being  put  into 
effect,  if  the  practices  are  to  he  approved  for  payment. 

All  the  practices  must  be  performed  according  to  certain  standards  in 
order  to  qualify  for  payment.    A  stockman  may  combine  the  practices  as  "best 
fits  his  ranch.    No  payments  will  be  made  for  any  practices  performed  with 
labor,  seed,  or  other  materials  furnished  hy  a  Federal  or  Sta.te  agency. 

(more) 


The  following  are  the  practices  which  have  "been  approved  for  New 
Mexico  and  the  rates  of  payment  for  them: 
Contouring,  50  cents  an  acre. 

Developing  of  springs  and  seeps,  350  per  spring  or  seep. 
Earthen  pits  or  reservoirs  for  holding  rainfall,  15  cents  per  cuMc 
yard  of  fill  or  excavation. 

Wells,  SI  per  linear  foot  of  well  dug  or  drilled. 

Water  spreading,  10  cents  per  100  linear  feet  of  permanent  ditching. 
Range  fencing,  -30  cents  a  rod. 

Rodent  control,  l\  cents  an  infested  acre  for  prairie  dogs,  5  cents 
an  infested  acre  for  kangaroo  rats. 

Fireguards,  3  cents  per  100  linear  feet. 
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United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Extension  Service  and 
s\  J  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Cooperating 
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RAIT  C-E  -  BU I L  D I  ±  J  G- 
PRAGTICES  FOR 

1936  AMOUHCED 


 range-"building  practices  which  stockmen  in    may 

(Numoer)  (State) 
perform  during  the  remainder  of  1935  and  the  rates  of  payment  for  these  prac- 
tices have  "been  approved  "by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ^allace,  


in  charge  of  the  program  in  this  State,  announces. 


Because  of  the  short  time  remaining  "between  no^7  and  the  end  of  the  year, 

the  program  will  "be  put  into  operation  with  the  greatest  possible  speed,   

  says.     Stockmen  should  ootain  oost-card  applications  from 

the  county  committee  on  which  they  can  apply  for  an  examination  of  their  range. 

When  this  application  is  received  a  range  examiner  will  come  to  the 
ranch  and  the  stockman  will  indicate  the  practices  he  wishes  to  perform.  The 
report  of  the  examiner  will  then  "be  checked  "by  the  county  committee  and 
returned  to  the  stockman.     The  stockman  then  is  ready  to  put  the  practices 
into  effect  and  to  make  formal  application  for  payment. 


WHAT  THE  STOCEMAU  DOES 

1.  0-ets  apolicat ion  for  range  examination  from  county  committee 

2.  Supplies  range  examiner  TrTith  information  on  ranch  and 

indicates  practices  he  wishes  to  perform. 

3.  Receives  range  report  aonroved  "by  county  committee. 

4.  Perforns  practices . 

1044-36  (more) 


~  2  - 


5.  Makes  report  of  performance. 

6.  Applies  for  payment. 


The  range-improvement  program  is  open  to  all  stockmen  on  privately 
owned  or  privately  controlled  land.    Participation  is  entirely  voluntary. 

The  program  is  a  part  of  the  general  1S36  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  which  in  this  State  is  under  the  Western  Division  of  the  AAA,   of  -which. 
George  E.  Far r ell  is  director. 

"This  program  is  not  a  cattle-  or  sheep-reduction  program,  "but  simply 
a  range- improvement  program",  Mr.  Farrell  said. 

The  payments  which  each  stockman  can  earn  are  limited  "by  the  grazing 
capacity  of  his  ranch,  on  the  "basis  of  $2  for  each  animal  unit  that  it  is 
determined  the  range  can  carry.     For  instance,  if  the  grazing  capacity  were 
found  to  "be  100  animal  units,   the  maximum  payments  which  could  he  earned 
this  year  would  he  $200.     An  animal  unit  is  considered  one  head  of  cattle, 
or  one  horse,  or  five  sheep,  or  the  equivalent. 

 „_________  cautions  ranchmen  to  check  with  their  county  agents 

or  their  local  committeemen  "before  beginning  any  of  these  practices,  as  it 
is  necessary  for  them  to  he  cleared  by  the  committee  before  being  put  into 
effect,  if  the  practices  are  to  be  approved  for  payment. 

All  the  practices  must  be  performed  according  to  certain  standards  in 
order  to  qualify  for  payment.    A  stockman  may  combine  the  practices  as  best 
fits  his  ranch.     Mo  payments  will  be  made  for  any  practices  performed  with 
labor,  seed,  or  other  materials  furnished  by  a  Federal  or  State  agency, 

(more) 


-■  %  ri 

In  North  Dakota  the  program  applies  in  the  counties  of  Adams, 
Billings,  Bottineau,  Bowman,  Burke,  Burleigh,  Dickey,  Divide,  Dunn,  Emmons, 
Golden  Valley,  Grant,  Hettinger,  Kidder,  Logan,  Mercer,  Mountrail,  Morton, 
McHenry,  Mcintosh,  McKenzie,  McLean,  Oliver,  Pierce,  Renville,  Rolette, 
Sheridan,  Sioux,  Slope,  Stark,  Stutsman,  Ward,  Wells,  and  Williams. 

The  following  are  the  practices  and  the  rates  of  payment: 

Contouring,  50  cents  an  acre. 

Developing  of  springs  and  seeps,  $50  oer  spring  or  seep. 
Earthen  pits  or  reservoirs  for  holding  rainfall,  15  cents  per  cubic 
yard  of  fill  or  excavation. 

Wells,  $1  per  linear  foot  of  well  dug  or  drilled. 

Water  spreading,  10  cents  per  100  linear  feet  of  permanent  ditching. 
Range  fencing,  30  cents  a  rod. 

Reseeding  depleted  range  land,  $2.50  an  acre  for  reseeding  with 
crested  wheat-grass;  SI. 25  an  acre  for  reseeding  with  slender  wheat-grass, 
western  wheat-grass,  or  "bromegrass  (Bromus  inermis ) . 

JL  JL  JL 
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United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Extension  Service  and 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Cooperating 

Washington,  D.  C. 


BE LEASE:  Immediate 
DISTRIBUTION:     EXCLUSIVE  TO  State 
extension  editors 


WEEKLY  HEWS  SERIES,  No.  819 
(Western  Region) 


RANGE-BUI  LD I  NG- 
PRACTICES  FOR 
1936  ANNOUNCED 


range-building  practices  which  stockmen  in 


may 


(Number ) 


(State) 


perform  during  the  remainder  of  1936  and  the  rates  of  payment  for  these  prac- 
tices have  "been  approved  "by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  .  


Because  of  the  short  time  remaining  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year 
the  program  will  be  put  into  operation  with  the  greatest  possible  speed,  _____ 

______________  says.     Stockmen  should  obtain  post-card  applications  from 

the  county  committee  on  which  they  can  apply  for  an  examination  of  their  range 

When  this  application  is  received  a  range  examiner  will  come  to  the 
ranch  and  the  stockman  will  indicate  the  practices  he  wishes  to  perform.  The 
report  of  the  examiner  will  then  be  checked  by  the  county  committee  and 
returned  to  the  stockman.     The  stockman  then  is  ready  to  put  the  practices 
into  effect  and  to  make  formal  application  for  payment. 


1.  G-ets  application  for  range  examination  from  county  committee. 

2.  Supplies  range  examiner  with  information  on  ranch  and 

indicates  practices  he  wishes  to  perform. 

3.  Receives  range  report  approved  by  county  committee. 

4.  Perforns  practices. 


in  charge  of  the  program  in  this  State,  announces. 


WHAT  THE  STOCKMAN  DOES 


(more) 


1046-36 


-  2  - 

5.  Makes  report  of  performance. 

6.  Applies  for  payment. 


The  range-improvement  program  is  open  to  all  stockmen  on  privately 
owned  or  privately  controlled  land.    Participation  is  entirely  voluntary. 

The  program  is  a  part  of  the  general  1936  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  which  in  this  State  is  under  the  Western  Division  of  the  AAA,   of  which 
George  E.  Parrell  is  director. 

"This  program  is  not  a  cattle-  or  sheep-reduction  program,  hut  simply 
a  range-improvement  program",  Mr.  Farrell  said. 

The  payments  which  each  stockman  can  earn  are  limited  by  the  grazing 
capacity  of  his  ranch,  on  the  "basis  of  $2  for  each  animal  unit  that  it  is 
determined  the  range  can  carry.     For  instance,  if  the  grazing  capacity  were 
found  to  he  100  animal  units,   the  maximum  payments  which  could  he  earned 
this  year  would  he  $200.     An  animal  unit  is  considered  one  head  of  cattle, 
or  one  horse,  or  five  sheep,  or  the  equivalent. 

  cautions  ranchmen  to  check  with  their  county  agents 

or  their  local  committeemen  "before  beginning  any  of  these  practices,  as  it 
is  necessary  for  them  to  he  cleared  by  the  committee  before  being  put  into 
effect,  if  the  practices  are  to  be  approved  for  payment. 

All  the  practices  must  be  performed  according  to  certain  standards  in 
order  to  qualify  for  payment.    A  stockman  may  combine  the  practices  as  best 
fits  his  ranch,     No  payments  will  be  made  for  any  practices  performed  with 
labor,  seed,  or  other  materials  furnished  by  a  Federal  or  State  agency. 

(more) 


-  3  - 

The  following  are  the  practices  which  have  "been  approved  for  Utah 
and  the  rates  of  payment  for  them: 

Contouring,  60  cents  an  acre. 

Developing  of  springs  and  seeps,  $50  per  spring  or  seep. 
Earthen  pits  or  reservoirs  for  holding  rainfall,  15  cents  per  ciibic 
yard  of  fill  or  excavation. 

Wells,  $1  per  linear  foot  of  well  dug  or  drilled. 

Water  spreading,  10  cents  per  100  linear  feet  of  permanent  ditching. 

Reseeding  depleted  range  land,  $2.50  an  acre  for  reseeding  with 
crested  wheat-grass;  $1.25  an  acre  for  reseeding  with  slender  wheat-grass, 
western  wheat-grass,  or  "bromegrass  (Bromus  inermis ) . 

Range  fencing,  30  cents  a  rod. 

Fireguards,  3  cents  per  100  linear  feet. 

Railing  sagehrush,  50  cents  an  acre. 

#  #  # 


1046-36  (10-3-35) 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Extension  Service  and 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Cooperating 

washington,  D.  C. 


extension  editors 


*  OCT  1  3  1936  ★ 


range-"building  practices  which  stockmen  in 


may 


(Number) 


(State) 


perform  during  the  remainder  of  1936  and  the  rates  of  payment  for  these  prac- 
tices have  "been  approved  "by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  ___________ 


Because  of  the  short  time  remaining  "between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  program  will  "be  put  into  operation  with  the  greatest  possible  speed,   


the  county  committee  on  which  they  can  apply  for  an  examination  of  their  range. 

Tnen  this  application  is  received  a  range  examiner  will  come  to  the 
ranch  and  the  stockman  will  indicate  the  practices  he  wishes  to  perform.  The 
report  of  the  examiner  will  then  "be  checked  "by  the  county  committee  and 
returned  to  the  stockman.     The  stockman  then  is  ready  to  put  the  practices 
into  effect  and  to  make  forma,!  application  for  payment. 


1.  Gets  application  for  range  examination  from  county  committee. 

2.  Supplies  range  examiner  with  information  on  ranch  and 

indicates  practices  he  wishes  to  perform. 

3.  Receives  range  report  approved  "by  county  committee. 

4.  Performs  practices . 


in  change  of  the  program  in  this  State,  announces. 


says.     Stockmen  should  ootain  post-card  applications  from 


WHAT  THE  STOCKMAN  DOES 


(more) 


1047-36 


5i  Makes  report  of  performance. 
6.    Applies  for  payment. 


The  range-improvement  program  is  open  to  all  stockmen  on  privately 
owned  or  privately  controlled  land.    Participation  is  entirely  voluntary. 

The  program  is  a  part  of  the  general  1936  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  which  in  this  State  is  under  the  Y/estern  Division  of  the  AAA-,  of  w'hle'h 
leorge  E.  Farrell  is  director. 

"This  program  is  not  a  cattle-  or  sheep-reduction  program,  "but  simply 
a  range -improvement  program",  Mr.  Farrell  said. 

The  payments  which  each  stockman  can  earn  are  limited  hy  the  grazing 
capacity  of  his  ranch,  on  the  "basis  of  $2  for  each  animal  unit  that  it  is 
determined  the  range  can  carry.     For  instance,  if  the  grazing  capacity  were 
found  to  he  100  animal  units,   the  maximum  payments  which  could  he  earned 
this  year  would  he  $200,    An  animal  unit  is  considered  one  head  of  cattle, 
or  one  horse,  or  five  sheep,  or  the  equivalent.  « 

\ 

 ,  cautions  ranchmen  to  check  with  their  county  agents 

or  their  local  committeemen  before  beginning  any  of  these  practices,  as  it 
is  necessary  for  them  to  be  cleared  by  the  committee  before  being  put  into 
effect,  if  the  practices  are  to  be  approved  for  payment. 

All  the  practices  must  be  performed  according  to  certain  standards  in 
order  to  qualify  for  payment.    A  stockman  may  combine  the  practices  as  best 
fits  his  ranch.     Ho  payments  will  be  ma.de  for  any  practices  performed  with 
labor,  seed,  or  other  materials  furnished  by  a.  Federal  or  State  agency. 

(more) 


The  following  are  the  practices  which  have  "been  approved  for 
Washington  and  the  rates  of  payment  for  them: 
Contouring,  60  cents  an  acre. 

Developing  of  springs  and  seeps,  $50  per  spring  or  seep. 
Earthen  pits  or  reservoirs  for  holding  rainfall,  15  cents  per  cubic 
yard  of  fill  or  excavation. 

Wells,  $1  per  linear  foot  of  well  dug  or  drilled. 

"Water  spreading,  10  cents  per  100  linear  feet  of  permanent  ditching. 

Heseeding  depleted  range  land,  32.50  an  acre  for  reseeding  with 
crested  wheat-grass*  $1.25  an  acre  for  reseeding  with  slender  wheat-grass, 
western  wheat-grass,  or  "bromegrass  (Bromus  inermis) . 

Range  fencing,  30  cents  a  rod. 

Fireguards,  3  cents  per  100  linear  feet. 


1047-36  (10-3-36) 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Extension  Service  and 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Cooperating 

Washington,  D.  C. 


range -building  practices  which  stockmen  in 


may 


(Number ) 


(State) 


perform  during  the  remainder  of  1936  and  the  rates  of  payment  for  these  prac- 
tices have  been  approved  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace, 


Because  of  the  short  time  remaining  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  program  will  be  put  into  operation  with  the  greatest  possible  speed, 


the  county  committee  on  which  they  can  apply  for  an  examination  of  their  range. 

When  this  application  is  received  a  range  examiner  will  come  to  the 
ranch  and  the  stockman  will  indicate  the  practices  he  wishes  to  perform.  The 
report  of  the  examiner  will  then  be  checked  by  the  county  committee  and 
returned  to  the  stockman.     The  stockman  then  is  ready  to  put  the  practices 
into  effect  and  to  make  formal  application  for  payment. 


1.  C-ets  application  for  range  examination  from  county  committee. 

2.  Supplies  range  examiner  with  information  on  ranch  and 

indicates  practices  he  wishes  to  perform. 

3.  Receives  range  report  approved  by  county  committee. 

4.  Perf ormspractices. 


in  charge  of  the  program  in  this  State,  announces. 


says.     Stockmen  should  obtain  post-card  sppli cat ions  from 


WHAT  THE  STOCKMAN  DOES 


(more ) 


1048-36 


Makes  report  of  performance. 
Applies  for  payment. 


The  range-improvement  pro-gram  is  open  to  all  stockmen  on  privately 
i  vjied  or  privately  controlled  land.    Participation  is  entirely  voluntary. 

The  program  is  a  part  of  the  general  1936  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  which  in  this  State  is  under  the  Western  Division  of  the  AAA,  of  which 
George  E.  3?arrell  is  director. 

"This  program  is  not  a  cattle-  or  sheep-reduction  program,  hut  simply 
a  range- improvement  program",  Mr.  Farrell  said. 

The  payments  which  each  stockman  can  earn  are  limited  "by  the  grazing 
capacity  of  his  ranch,  on  the  has  is  of  $2  for  each  animal  unit  that  it  is 
determined  the  range  can  carry.     ?or  instance,  if  the  grazing  capacity  were 
found  to  he  100  animal  units,   the  maximum  payments  which  could  he  earned 
this  year  would  he  £200.     An  animal  unit  is  considered  one  head  of  cattle, 
or  one  horse,  or  five  sheep,  or  the  equivalent. 

 r  t   cautions  ranchmen  to  check  with  their  county  agents 

or  their  local  committeemen  "before  "beginning  any  of  these  practices,  as  it 
is  necessary  for  them  to  he  cleared  by  the  committee  before  being  put  into 
effect,  if  the  practices  are  to  be  approved  for  payment. 

All  the  practices  must  be  performed  according  to  certain  standards  in 
order  to  qualify  for  payment •    A  stockman  may  combine  the  practices  as  best 
fits  his  ranch.     !To  payments  will  be  made  for  any  practices  performed  with 
labor,  seed,  or  other  materials  furnished  by  a  Federal  or  State  agency. 

(more) 


The  following  are  the  practices  which  have  "been  approved  for  Wyoming 
and  the  rates  of  payment  for  them: 

Contouring,  60  cents  an  acre. 

Developing  of  springs  and  seeps,  $50  per  spring  or  seep. 
Earthen  pits  or  reservoirs  for  holding  rainfall,  15  cents  per  ciibie 
yard  of  fill  or  excavation. 

Wells,  $1  per  linear  foot  of  well  dug  or  drilled. 

Water  spreading,  10  cents  per  100  linear  feet  of  permanent  ditching. 

Reseeding  depleted  range  land,  $2.50  an  acre  for  reseeding  with 
crested  wheat-grass;  $1.25  an  acre  for  reseeding  with  slender  wheat-grass, 
western  wheat-grass,  or  "bromegrass  (Bromns  inermis) . 

Range  fencing,  30  cents  a  rod. 


1048-35  (10-3-36) 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Extension  Service  and 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Cooperating 

Washington,  D.  C. 


RELEASE :     I  mined  iat  e  WEEKLfJ£E15_.SERI  ES  .  No.  822 


extension  editors 


DISTRIBUTION:     EXCLUSIVE  TO  State  (fou]t_h<§r©  Iftg&n^  y 

RECEIVED 

*  OCT  1  3  1936  ★ 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


PICTURES  OF  FARMS 
FROM  AIR  USED  TO 

CHECK  PERFORMANCE 


Aerial  mapping  as  a  means  of  determining  performance  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Conservation  Program  has  received  a  favorable  reception  in  those 
sections  of  the  South  where  it  is  "being  used  on  an  experimental  "basis, 
according  to  Cully  A.  Cobb ,  Director,  Southern  Division,  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration. 

Aerial  maps  of  37,552  square  miles  which  had  "been  previously  prepared 

"by  commercial  aerial  photography  companies  and  "by  other  "branches  of  the 

Government  have  been  purchased  for  use  in  the  Southern  Region,  Mr.  Cobb 

said.     Contracts  have  been  let  for  the  flying  of  8,453  additional  square 

miles,  giving  a  total  of  46,015  square  miles  for  which  aerial  maps  are  to 

"be  available.     Aerial  maps  are  being  used  in   and 

(Name  of  State) 

seven  other  States  in  the  Southern  Region.     (All  Southern  Region  States, 
except  Florida.) 

"The  aerial  mapping  system",  Mr.  Cobb  said,   "while  still  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  so  far  as  our  work  is  concerned,  has  undoubtedly  met  with 
a  very  favorable  reception  in  those  areas  where  it  has  been  used. 

"For  our  purpose,   it  is  not  feasible  to  use  aerial  mapping  in  all 
sections,  but  our  experiments  have  convinced  us  that  in  those  sections  where 
it  is  adaptable  it  is  an  excellent  method  of  determining  performance. 

"The  aerial  method  of  measuring  a  farm  is  highly  accurate  and  to  date 
it  has  been  found  considerably  cheaper  than  the  methods  that  have  been  in 
1049-36  (more) 


use,  especially  when  the  fact  that  the  aerial  maps  properly  made  will  lie 
usa"ble  for  several  years  is  considered. 

"The  farmer  is  "better  satisfied  with  aerial  mapping  "because  it 
makes  available  a  complete  picture  of  his  farm  and  all  other  farms  in 
his  neighborhood  with  all  ground  locations,  such  as  "buildings,  roads, 
fences,  and  ditches,  plainly  indicated  thereon.     This   'picture-map'  is 
of  great  value  in  planning  the  farm  program  and  laying  out  fields.  The 
aerial  maps  also  virtually  eliminate  errors  that  may  not  have  "been  caught 
"by  previous  measurements. 

"In  view  of  the  splendid  results  attained  and  a  universal  desire 
on  the  part  of  farmers  for  complete  maps  of  their  -oropertics,   it  is 
expected  that  there  will  "be  considerable  demand  for  additional  aerial 
mapping  in  the  Southern  Region." 

#  #  # 


1049-36  (10-2-36) 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Extension  Seivipe  prw^  D  A  D  V 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Cooperating         D  n  A  n  T 


Washington,  D.  C, 


RECEIVED 

*  OCT  16  1936  * 


HELEA.SE :     Immediate  WEEKLY 

DISTRIBUTION:    EXCLUSIVE-  TO  State  _  (Nor fh "Cent ral"legi Stiff 

extension  editors 


(Story  No.  1  suggested  for  use  in  counties  where  community  meetings  are  under  way  "but 
not  completed. ) 

SUGGESTIONS  EOE  '37 
PROGRAM  MADE  BY 

  FARMERS 

(County) 

Major  recommendations  made  to  date  "by    County  farmers  now  meeting  to 

xpress  their  views  and  to  help  in  formulating  the  1937  Agricultural  Conservation 

rogram  include   and  _   

(List  two  or  three  major  suggestions) 
  says    (County  Agent  or  Committee  Chairman). 


These  are  some  of  the  more  important  suggestions  offered  at  community  (or  town- 
ship) meetings  held  prior  to  October  _  ,  Mr.  said.     They  will  be 

(date) 

incorporated  into  a  County  report  which  will  "be  sent  to  the  State  Conservation  office 
as  soon  as  possible  after  recommendations  are  received  from  the  remaining  meetings  to 
be  held  in  the  county.    All  community  (or  township)  reports  are  expected  in  the  county 

office  "before  October  =. 

(date) 

"Farmers  have  shown  a  remarkable  interest  in  the  part  that  they  are  taking  in 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  sound  conservation  program  next  year",  Mr.   


stated,     "Large  numbers  have  turned  out  for  the  meetings,  and  many  worthwhile  sugges- 
tions have  been  offered.     The  recommendations  indicate  that  farmers  want  to  continue 
the  objectives  and  principal  features  of  the  1936  program.    The  suggestions  they  have 
made  thus  far  are  largely  those  needed  to  improve  the  program  and  to  adapt  it  to  1937 
conditions. " 

As  soon  as  the  recommendations  from    County  farmers  have  been  sum- 

marized, a  county  report  will  be  sent  to  the  State  Committee.     The  recommendations  '  •■ 
then  will  be  correlated  with  suggestions  from  other  counties  in  the  State  and  compilec 
into  a  State  report  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

#  #  # 

1054-36  -(10-9-36) 

\ 
v 


\ 


ieSnR  ARY 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Extension 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Coopei  atinf?  £  G  E  I  V  E  D 
/  Washington,  D.  C.  "       *    JCTlo  1936  ★ 

RELEASE:     Immediate  WEEKLY  %fe'c£E$lES^ 

DISTRIBUTION:    EXCLUSIVE  TO  state  (Nfrth  Central  Region) 

extension  editors  —  — — 

(Story  No.  2  suggested  for  use  in  counties  where  community  meetings  are  just  about 
completed  "but  summary  has  not  "been  made  by  County  Committees.) 

COMMITTEE  REPORTS 
FARMER  SUGGESTIONS 
FOR  1937  PROGRAM 

  County  farmers  apparently  are  rather  consistent  in  asking  for  


 _  in  connection  with  the  1937  Agricultural  Conservation 

(list  major  recommendation) 
Program,   (County  Agent  or  Committee  Chairman)  said  today. 

Reports  received  from  =  communities  (or  townships)   in  which  discussi 

(number ) 

meetings  on  next  year's  program  have  been  held  indicate  that  a  large  majority  favor 
recommending  this  modification.     (Explain  briefly  the  principal  reason  for  wanting 
this  change.) 

It  is  apparent  from  the  reports,  Mr.    remarked,  that  farmers 

desire  to  keep  the  objectives  and  major  features  of  the  1936  program.     They  believe, 
however,  that  certain  Improvements  are  possible  and  that  definite  changes  should  be 
nade  if  the  program  is  to  meet  1937  conditions. 

Some  of  the  other  modifications  and  changes  suggested  include: 


County  Chairman  —  reported  that  the  County  Conservation  Committee  had 

(Name) 

received  recommendations  from  all  but   communities  (or  townships)   in  the 

(number) 

county.    As  soon  as  all  reports  are  in,  the  recommendations  will  be  summarized  and 

sent  to  the  State  Committee  at   .    A  report  of  recommendations  from  all 

counties  in  the  State  will  be  compiled  by  the  State  Committee  the  latter  part  of  thi 
month  and  forwarded  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

#  #  * 

1065-36  (10-9-36) 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  extension  S< 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Coopera 

Washington,  D.  C. 


LIBRARY 

rvice  ana  1 
ing  RECEIVED 
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U.  3,  L'eparc2*5a:  of  ~  grioali  ■  ■ 

PLEASE:     Immediate  TZEXLY  NEWS  SERIES,  No.  825 

DISTRIBUTION:    EXCLUSIVE  TO  State  (North  Central  Region) 

extension  editors   ■— . — ,   _ 

(Story  I'o.  3  suggested  for  use  in  counties  after  county  recommendations  have  "been  sum- 
marized and  the  report  has  been  sent  to  the  State  Office.) 

STATE  OFFICE  GETS 
CCUl'TY  SUI£.{ARY 
FCR  '37  FRCGSAil 


Recommendations  which    County  farmers  wish  embodied  in  the  1937  Agri 

jultural  Conservation  Program  were  summarized  by  the  County  Committee  this  week  and 

sent  to  the  State  Conservation  Office  in  ,  according  to   __, 

chairman  of  the  County  Committee. 

The  recommendations  were  those  made  by  farmers  at  community  (or  township) 

meetings  held  recently  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  report  sent   to  

(day  or  date) 

;hairnan  of  the  State  Agricultural  Conservation  Committee: 


(Insert  summary) 

"This  report  represents  the  best  summary  that  the  County  Committee  could  formu 

late  from  the  many  worthwhile  suggestions  received  from  all  over  the  county",  Mr.   

— .  said.     "All  reports  from  communities  (or  townships)  were  carefully  studied 

"The  latter  part  of  this  month,  our  report  along  with  recommendations  from 
other  counties  in  the  State  will  be  summarized  by  the  State  Committee.  The  


(State) 

report  will  be  sent  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  and  studied  along 
with  recommendations  from  other  States.     The  expressions  of  farmers  in  all  10  States 
in  the  ITcrth  Central  Region  then  will  be  molded  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  entire  regir 
coordinated  with  program  recommendations  of  farmers  from  other  regions. 

County  farmers  will  be  kept  informed  of  the  nrogress  in  developing 


next  year's  program",  Mr.  explained,  "until  the  details  of  the  new 

program  arc  "finally  worked  out  before  the  first  of  the  year." 

106S-35  (10-9-35)  #  #  # 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Extension  Servic  J-JaB  RARY 
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(Story  No.  4  -  STATS  story  summarizing  major  recommendations  contained  in 
county  reports;  for  release  week  of  October  25.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOE  '37  PROGRAM 
ARE  SUMMARIZED 


A  summary  of  the  recommendations  which  ^  _  farmers  wish  to  see 

(State) 

embodied  in  the  1937  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  was  released  today 

by   ,  chairman  of  the  State  Conservation  Committee. 

This  summary,  which  contains  most  of  the  recommendations  reported  by 

county  committees  in  the  State,  will  form  the  basis  of  a  report  from  this 

State  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  in  Washington.  The 

county  reports  summarized  the  suggestions  for  improving  the  program  and 

adapting  it  to  1937  conditions  which  were  made  by  farmers  themselves  at 

community  meetings  earlier  this  month. 

Of  the  many  suggestions,  ___^===   . 

(List  2  or  3  of  the  major  suggestions) 
were  listed  by  the  State  Committee  as  the  most  desirable  and  practicable 

from  the  State  standpoint.    They  are  likewise  the  recommendations  stressed 

in  the  majority  of  the  county  summaries,  Mr.  _   pointed  out. 

Other  recommendations  were  outlined  as  follows: 

(Briefly  outline  major  recommendations.) 

Though  detailed  recommendations  were  not  included  in  this  summary, 

they  will  be  considered  in  oreparing  the  ,  report,  Mr.  said. 

(State) 

"Of  course  c=   farmers  would  like  to  see  these  features  con- 

state) 

tained  in  the  conservation  program  for  next  year",  Mr.  _   emphasized. 

(more) 
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"They  must  realize,  however,  that  it  is  necessary  first  to  correlate  the  sug- 
gestions made  "by  the  counties  and  then  to  fit  the  local  and  State  suggestions 
into  the  regional  and  national  picture.    Any  effective  conservation  program 
must  meet  the  needs  of  all  States  as  well  as  our  own." 

"Those  recommendations,  therefore,  must  not  "be  considered  as  final", 

Mr.   cautioned.     "Expressions  from  farmers  in  other  States 

also  must  he  taken  into  account.    We  are  confident,  however,  that  the 

  report  will  contain  valuable  information  upon  which  to  "base  a  sound 

(State) 

program  not  only  for  our  State  "but  also  for  other  States  in  this  region." 

#  #  # 
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SHORTAG-E  OF  CORN 
OFFSET  BY  OTHER 
GRAIN,  HAY  CROPS 

Because  of  larger  supplies  of  hay  and  some  feed  grains,  the  drought  of  1936 

appears  to  have  "been  a  less  serious  national  calamity  than  the  drought  of  1934, 

says  . 

(State  Extension  or  AAA  official) 

This  year's  corn  crop  is  expected  to  "be  slightly  smaller  than  1934,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  "but  the  shortage  is  much  more  than 
offset  "by  the  larger  crops  of  other  feed  grains  and  hay.    Corn,  held  on  farms  un- 
der seal  to  secure  government  loans,  is  "being  used  in  the  emergency.     The  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration  reports  that  only  540  thousand  "bushels  of  this  re- 
serve corn  remained  available  on  September  23,  at  which  time  farmers  were  repaying--; 
loans  on  about  50  thousand  bushels  daily.     Increased  acreage  of  soil-conserving 
crops  and  resulting  increases  in  the  tonnage  of  hay,  forage  and  roughage  available 

in  1936,    says,  have  been  brought  about  largely  by  the  agricultural 

conservation  program  and  the  previous  programs  of  agricultural  adjustment. 

Present  indications  are  that  this  year's  production  of  feed  grains,  including 
all  corn,  grain  sorghums,  oats  and  barley,  will  be  about  58  million  tons,  compared 
with  54  million  tons  in  1934  and  a  yearly  average  of  about  100  million  tons  during 
the  1928-32  period.    By  utilizing  reserves  of  old  corn  and  oats  carried  over  from 
last  year,  the  amount  of  these  feed  grains  available  for  all  purposes  during  the 
current  12-month  period  may  be  increased  to  about  75  million  tons,  compared  with 
a"bout  70  million  in  1934. 

(more) 
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SHORTAGE  OF  CORN 
OFESET  BY  OTHER 
GRAIN,  HAY  CROPS 


Because  of  larger  supplies  of  hay  and  some  feed  grains,  the  drought  of  1936 

appears  to  have  "been  a  less  serious  national  calamity  than  the  drought  of  1934, 

says  _  . 

(State  Extension  or  AAA  official) 

This  year's  corn  crop  is  expected  to  "be  slightly  smaller  than  1934,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  "but  the  shortage  is  much  more  than 
offset  "by  the  larger  crops  of  other  feed  grains  and  hay.    Corn,  held  on  farms  un- 
der seal  to  secure  government  loans,  is  "being  used  in  the  emergency.     The  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration  reports  that  only  540  thousand  "bushels  of  this  re- 
serve corn  remained  available  on  September  23,  at  which  time  farmers  were  repaying-"; 
loans  on  about  50  thousand  "bushels  daily.     Increased  acreage  of  soil-conserving 
crops  and  resulting  increases  in  the  tonnage  of  hay,  forage  and  roughage  available 

in  1936,  says,  have  been  brought  about  largely  by  the  agricultural 

conservation  program  and  the  previous  programs  of  agricultural  adjustment. 

Present  indications  are  that  this  year's  production  of  feed  grains,  including 
all  corn,  grain  sorghums,  oats  and  barley,  will  be  about  58  million  tons,  compared 
with  54  million  tons  in  1934  and  a  yearly  average  of  about  100  million  tons  during 
the  1928-32  period.    By  utilizing  reserves  of  old  corn  and  oats  carried  over  from 
last  year,  the  amount  of  these  feed  grains  available  for  all  purposes  during  the 
current  12-month  period  may  be  increased  to  about  75  million  tons,  compared  with 
about  70  million  in  1934. 

(more) 
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By  next  spring,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  numbers 
of  livestock  and  reserves  of  grain  and  roughage  on  farms  may  "be  almost  as  low  as 
the  spring  of  1935  and  the  production  of  milk  and  eggs  may  "be  almost  as  seriously 
affected  "by  the  shortage  of  grain,  "but  farmers  are  not  "being  compelled  to  sell  off 
as  large  numbers  of  their  livestock  now  at  as  low  prices  as  was  the  case  at  this 
season  in  1934.     There  is  also  no  such  shortage  of  hay  and  roughage  as  there  was 
in  1934  and  the  ranges  west  of  the  Rockies  are  in  much  better  shape  for  wintering 
cattle  and  sheep  on  hand. 

Data  available  to  September  1  indicate  the  entire  United  States  hay  crop  in 
1936  will  be  70 "million  tons,  including  63  million  tons  of  tame  hay  and  7  million 
tons  of  wild  hay.     This  is  lj  million  tons  more  than  indicated  August  1,  and  com- 
pares with  last  year's  production  of  87-J  million  tons,  the  1934  outturn  of  58 J  mil- 
lion tons  and  the  5-year  (1928-32)  average  production  of  80j  million  tons.  In- 
cluded in  the  tame  hay  outturn  this  year  are  25  million  tons  of  alfalfa,  against 
28§  million  in  1935,  19  million  in  1934  and  23j  million  tons  the  five-year  average. 

Condition  of  pastures  has  been  improved  by  recent  rains,  but  on  September  1 

the  condition  was  the  poorest  on  record  for  that  time  of  the  year,  being  reported 
percent/ 

at  40.3  /of  normal.     This  compared  with  74.3  percent  last  year  and  the  previous 
record  September  low  of  43.1  percent  in  1934. 

#  #  # 
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Regions) 


The  first  survey  of  surplus  roughage  supplies  available  for  shipment  to  the 
ir ought  areas  ha?  "been  completed  "by  the  Federal  Livestock  Eeed  Agency,  Kansas  City, 

Listings  of  256,000  carloads 


ro,  ,  and  received  "by  

(County  agent  or  AAA  official) 
of  Hay,  straw,  and  fodder  wore  obtained,  with  practically  every  State  in  the  Union 

represented.     Included  in  the  total  were  75,000  cars  of  alfalfa,  75,000  cars  of  prair 

12,000  cars  of  timothy,  10,000  cars  of  timothy-clover  mixed,  7,000  cars  of  clover, 

and  31,000  cars  of  grain  straw. 

Tncse  listings  were  secured  "before  the  harvest  season  was  completed  and  compar< 
with  the  largest  listings  obtained  "by  the  Agency  in  1934  of  164,000  cars,  which  was  i| 
November  of  that  year,  after  harvesting  had  been  completed.     There  is  still  a  large 
tonnage  of  hay  and  other  roughages  to  be  conserved,  which  will  tend  to  offset  the  dis- 
appearance that  took  place  during  July  and  August. 

On  the  largest  survey  in  1934  the  listings  of  surplus  roughages  in  15  of  the 

principal  drought  States  was  62,641  carloads,  while  at  this  time  the  listings  for  the 

spme  States  total  147,709  carloads.    Despite  the  lowest  production  of  hay  on  record  i 

1934  -  totaling  only  56,998,000  tons,  there  was  a  carry-over  into  the  1935  growing 

season  of  4,512,000  tons.     This  was  augmented  by  the  liberal  production  of  1935  and 

permitted  a  carry-over  at  the  beginning  of  the  1936  growing  season  of  13,371,000  tons. 

The  Federal  Livestock  Feed  Agency  at  Kansas  City  will  continue  to  function  as 
long  as  there  is  a  need  for  its  services  for  stockmen  and  feed  dealers.  Information 
about  sources  of  supply  for  feed  is  available  upon  inquiry  at  this  agency  for  all  of 
those  interested, 

#  #  # 
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GRAIN  CARRY-OVER 
AIDS  FEED  SUPPLY 
AVAILABLE  EOR  '36 


Indicated  feed  grain  supplies  for  1936-37  are  74,848,000  tons,  or 
about  one-fourth  smaller  than  the  100,117,000  tons  available  last  year,  but 
are  7  percent  larger  than  the  short  supply  of  only  59,989,000  tons  in  1934, 


according  to  a  report  received  by 


from  the 


(County  agent  or  AAA  official) 
Federal  Livestock-Feed  Agency,  Kansas  City,  Mo.     Supplies  during  the  1928-32 

period  average  115,782,000  tons.     This  year's  production  is  supplemented  by 

a  carry-over  of  15,465,000  tons.    Grain-consuming  animal  units  on  January  1 

may  be  around  3  percent  larger  than  two  years  ago,  but  10  percent  less  than 

the  1929-33  average. 
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COTTON  FOR  ROADS 

USED  ON  578  MILES 
OF  1936  PROJECTS 

Approximately  8,500  "bales  of  cotton  were  used  in  experimental  highway  con- 
struction during  the  summer  of  1936,  according  to  a  report  from  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  received  "by  .     The  total  ,vas  evenly  divided 

(County  Agent) 

"between  two  projects  under  the  current  agricultural  commodity  diversion  programs 
of  the  A. A. A.     These  projects  involve  the  use  of  fa*bric  "binders  for  "bituminous- 
surfaced  roads  and  mats  for  curing  concrete,  "both  developed  as  new  uses  for  cotton 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  the  North  Carolina  State  College, 

More  than  6  million  square  yards  of  cotton,  close  to  4  thousand  "bales,  were 
used  "by  24  States  in  the  fabric  reinforcement  program,  enough  for  "building  578 
miles  of  new  road.     Between  4,000  and  4,500  "bales  of  cotton  were  utilized  in  the 
construction  of  89,500  mats  for  the  concrete-curing  project  in  23  States.  Both 
materials  were  made  available  to  State  highway  departments  by  the  Government, 
subject  to  performance  reports. 

The  fabric  is  designed  to  reinforce  secondary,  or  farm-to-market  roads  where 
heavy  trucking  and  severe  climatic  conditions  have  run  up  an  immense  seasonal  re- 
pair bill.     Comparative  sections  were  laid  with  three  types  of  fabrics  and  with- 
out fabric  on  each  project  to  determine  costs,  and  early  reports  of  this  season's 
work  justify  the  findings  of  preliminary  tests. 

In  1925,  the  South  Carolina  Highway  Department  began  tests  with  fabric 
binders  in  asphalt  and  tar  surface-treated  roads  following  a  record  cotton  crop. 
It  was  found  that  the  cotton  membrane  of  open-weave  construction,  laid  over  tar- 
treated  "top-soil"  or  old  bituminous-surfaced  bases  and  covered  with  asphalt  or 
10^1-36  (more) 
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tar  emulsions  and.  crushed  stone,  definitely  prolonged  the  life  of  the  road  with 
less  raveling  at  the  edges,  fewer  .surface  cracks,  and  less  patching. 

Fabric  reinforcement  also  proved  successful  in  maintaining  satisfactory 
"bituminous  surfaces  on  flexible  timber  bridge  floorings,  where  deflection  of 
floor  planks  cause  cracks  to  develop  in  the  bituminous  surface. 

Tests  of  a  similar  nature  were  conducted  in  New  Jersey  in  1934  to  determine 
the  effects  of  climatic  extremes.     The  experiment  was  made  in  putting  a  bituminous 
surface  on  a  gravel  byroad.     After  a  severe  winter,  the  fabric-treated  section 
was  reported  to  be  without  blemish  except  for  a  few  spots  where  wind,  rain,  and 
traffic  wear  exposed  the  cloth.     The  section  without  fabric  treatment  is  said  to 
have  raveled  badly  and  it  showed  many  holes*. 

The  mat  project  was  developed  on  the  basis  of  tests  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  and  the  Highway  Department  of  Texas  and  Pennsylvania.     Mats  or  pads 
simplify  the  curing  problem  bv  assuring  proper  moisture  and  temperature  condi- 
tions.    The  mats  are  made  from  a  single-ply  layer  or  bat  of  low-grade  cotton  or 
cotton  waste  quilted  between  cotton  cloth  covers.     Such  mats  retain  moisture  for 
a  number  of  hours  and  are  durable,  easily  handled,  and  capable  of  repeated  use. 
In  regions  where  water  is  scarce,  their  moisture-retaining  qualities  constitute 
a  distinct  advantage.    Where  excessively  high  temperatures  or  freezing  are  prob- 
lems their  insulating  qualities  are  important. 

#  #  # 
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PRICES  OF  CHEESE 
HOLD  HIGHER  THAN 
AVERAGE  FOR  1935 

Prices  of  cheese  during  first  9  months  of  this  year  have  averaged  higher 

during  the  same  period  a  year  ago,  figures  compiled  "by  the  U.  S.  Department 

>f  ■■  r;riculture  indicate,  says  . 

County  agent 

Under  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  with  Canada,  which  went  into  effect 
January  1,  1936,  Cheddar  cheese  in  original  loaves  now  is  admitted  into  the  United 
States  upon -payment  of  an  import  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound.     This  new  import  rate 
is  the  same  as "prevailed  prior  to  1930  and  represents  a  cut  in  duty  of  2  cents  a 
pound -at 'the  time  it' went  into  effect. 

The-  average  price  of  twins  at  wholesale  on  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange 
during  the  first  9  months  of  this  year  was  15.08  cents  per  pound  compared  with 
13.98  cents -per  pound  in  the  same  period  of  1935,  and  an  average  of  10  cents  per 
pound  for  the- year  1932. 

The  average  price  for  the  first  9  months  this  year  has  "been  l-l/lO  cents  per 
pound  more  than  for  the  same  period  last  year.  The  September  price  this  year  aver- 
aged 3.15  cents  per  pound  higher  then  last  year. 

Following  the  usual  seasonal  price  trend,  the  price  of  twins  declined  this 

year  from  16.1  cents  per  pound  in  January  to  14.2  cents  per  pound  in  February, 

13.9  in  March,  13  in  April,  and  12.8 -cents  in  May,  the  low  point  for  the  year.  The 

price  increased  to  14.2  cents  per  pound  in  June,  16.6  cents  in  July,  17.8  in  August, 

and  averaged  17,25  cents  per  pound  for  September.     This  year's  price  trend  compares 

with  14.1  cents  per  pound  in  January  of  1935,  and  a  low  point  of  12.3  cents  in  June 
of  last  year.     The  price  averaged  14.1  cents  per  pound  for  September  1935. 

The  seasonal  variation  in  cheese  prices,  which  in  1936  was  not  as  marked  as  in 
1935,  is  influenced  by  the  rise  in  production  which  takes  place  in  the  spring  months 
as  cows  freshen,  animals  are  turned  out  on  pasture,  and  milk  production  increases. 
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Nearly  5  million  pounds  of  California  onions,  purchased  last  spring  "by 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  have  been  diverted  from  the  regular 
channels  of  trade  and  distributed  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  corporation 
to  those  on  relief  in  11  States. 

The  onions  were  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government  at  the  request  of 
producers  who  could  not  dispose  of  their  stocks  in  the  usual  market  channels 
because  of  i  heavy  overproduction. 

The  onions  were  purchased  with  funds  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  from  customs  revenues.     These  funds  are    used  for  the  encouragement 
of  exports  and  the  diversion  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  outside  the 
normal  channels  of  trade  and  commerce. 

States  in  which  the  onions  were  distributed,  with  number  of  pounds  dis- 
tributed, follow: 

North  Dakota,  60,000;  Wisconsin,   660,000;  Utah,  270,000;  Nevada,  60,000; 
Iowa,  240,000;  Minnesota,   1,530,000;  Washington,  180,000;  Wyoming,  90,000; 
South  Dakota,  840,000;  Montana,  150,000;  Nebraska,  60,000,  and  California, 
750,000. 
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More  than  3  million  pounds  of  surplus  agricultixHW^fo'mnioai^rP?^^ 

supplied  to  those  on  Alabama  relief  rolls  through  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  in  less  than  a  year  up  to  September  19,   1936,  according  to 

This  distribution  of  food  to  the  needy  in  this 


(County  agent  or  AAA  official) 

State  was  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Alabama  Relief  Administration,  since 
October  1,  1935. 

The  distribution,  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
modities Corporation,  was  possible  as  the  result  of  agricultural  surplus -removal 
programs  conducted  over  the  Nation  at  the  request  of  producers.     The  surpluses, 
which  relieved  price-depressed  markets  of  a  burdensome  oversupply,  were  distri- 
buted in  Alabama  to  those  who  could  not  buy  them  in  the  regular  channels  of  trade 

The  surpluses  distributed  in  Alabama  in  terms  of  pounds  included  fresh 

apples,  1,279,000;  dried  beans,   150,000;  peas,  240,000;  prunes,  360,000;  onions, 

382,500;  cabbage,  265,400;  citrus  fruit,  36,000;  dry  skim  milk,  240,000;  enriched 

oat  cereal,  40,000;  and  rolled  oats,  200,000.     In  addition,   18,400  gallons  of 

sirup  were  distributed,  and  the  State  was  allocated  27,700  bushels  of  wheat  for 

conversion  into  flour  and  feed. 

In  contributing  to  a  strengthening  of  the  cotton  market,   the  Government 
also  allocated  to  Alabama  317  bales  of  cotton  of  a  50,000-bale  purchase;  25,500 
yards  of  cotton  ticking;  and  553,200  yards  of  cotton  fabric  for  road-building 
purposes . 

7T     IT  IT 
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AAA  READY  TO  PAY 
FARMERS  WHO  HAVE 

COMPLETED  PRACTICES 


Farmers  in  and  other  States  in  tjuy'OuuliiL in  Regiun  whrr 

(Name  of  State) 


are  participating  in  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  will  receive  payments 
without  undue  delay  under  a  special  plan  worked  out  "by  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administ ration. 

Instead  of  waiting  until  all  applications  for  payments  are  in,  the  AAA  is 
going  to  make  initial  payments  of  90  percent  of  the  Class  I,  or  soil-conserving, 
and  100  percent  of  the  Class  II,  or  soil- "building  payments,  to  those  farmers  who 
have  properly  completed  their  agricultural  conservation  practices. 

Most  farmers  participating  in  the  program  in  the  Southern  Region  have 
completed  the  practices  in  connection  with  which  payments  are  to  "be  made.  How- 
ever,  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  determine  the  full  extent  of  participation  by 
all  farmers,  and  until  this  is  determined  it  will  not  be  possible  to  decide  what 
adjustments  may  have  to  be  made. 

For  this  reason,   10  percent  of  the  Class  I,  or  soil-building  payment,  is 
being  withheld  until  the  exact  participation  of  each  farmer  is  calculated.  Later 
on,  when  all  this  information  is  available,  any  part  of  the  10  percent  that  may 
remain  unexpended  will  be  distributed. 

In  the  meantime,  participating  farmers  in  the  Southern  Region  who  have 
properly  filed  their  applications  are  assured  of  much  earlier  payment  of  all  but 
a  very  small  portion  of  their  payments  than  would  be  possible  without  this  plan. 

#  #  # 
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Ten  range- "building  practices  which  stockmen  in  Idaho  may  perform  during 
the  remainder  of  1936  and  the  rates  of  payment  for  these  practices  have  oeen 

approved  "by      .   Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  

in  charge  of  the  program  in  this  State,  announces. 

Because  of  the  short  time  remaining  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year, 

the  program  will  oe  put  into  operation  with  the  greatest  possible  speed,   

  says.     Stockmen  should  obtain  post-card  applications  from  the 


county  committee  on  which  they  can  apply  for  an  examination  of  their  range. 

When  this  application  is  received  a  range  examiner  will  come  to  the  ranch 
and  the  stockman  will  indicate  the  practices  he  wishes  to  perform.     The  report  of 
the  examiner  will  then  be  checked  "by  the  county  committee  and  returned  to  the 
stockman.     The  stockman  then  is  ready  to  put  the  practices  into  effect  and  to 
make  formal  application  for  payment. 


WHAT  THE  STOCKMAN  DOES 

1.  Gets  application  for  range  examination  from  county  committee. 

2.  Supplies  range  examiner  with  information  on  ranch  and 

indicates  practices  he  wishes  to  perform. 

3.  Receives  range  report  approved  uy  county  committee. 

4.  Performs  practices, 

(more ) 
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5.  Makes  report  of  performance. 

6.  Applies  for  payment. 


The  range-improvement  program  is  open  to  all  stockmen  on  privately  owned 
or  privately  controlled  land.     Participation  is  entirely  voluntary. 

The  program  is  a  part  of  the  general  1936  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  which  in  this  State  is  under  the  Western  Division  of  the  AAA,   of  which 
George  E.  F'arrell  is  director. 

"This  program  is  not  a  cattle-  or  sheep- re duct ion  program,  hut  simply 
a  range- improvement  program",  Mr.  Farrell  said. 

The  payments  which  each  stockman  can  earn  are  limited  hy  the  grazing 
capacity  of  his  ranch,  on  the  basis  of  $2  for  each  animal  unit  that  it  is 
determined  the  range  can  carry.    For  instance,  if  the  grazing  capacity  were 
found  to  be  100  animal  units,   the  maximum  payments  which  could  be  earned  this 
year  would  be  $200.    An  animal  unit  is  considered  one  head  of  cattle,   or  one 
horse,  or  five  sheep,  or  the  equivalent. 

  cautions  ranchmen  to  check  with  their  county  agents 

or  their  local  committeemen  before  beginning  any  of  these  practices,  as  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  be  cleared  by  the  committee  before  being  put  into  effect, 
if  the  practices  are  to  oe  approved  for  payment. 

All  the  practices  must  be  performed  according  to  certain  standards  in 
order  to  qualify  for  payment.     A  stockman  may  combine  the  practices  as  best 
fits  his  ranch.     Kb  payments  will  be  made  for  any  practices  performed  with 
labor,  seed,  or  other  materials  furnished  by  a  Federal  or  State  agency. 

The  following  are  the  practices  which  have  been  approved  for  Idaho  and 

(more ) 
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the  rates  o  "  payment  for  them: 

Contouring,  60  cents  an  acre. 

Developing  of  springs  and  seeps,  $50  per  spring  or  seep. 
Earthen  pits  or  reservoirs  for  holding  rainfall,  15  cents  per  cubic 
yard  of  fill  or  excavation. 

7/ells,.$l  per  linear  foot  of  well  dug  or  drilled. 

Water  spreading,  10  cents  per  100  linear  feet  of  permanent  ditching. 

Eeseeding  depleted  range  land,  $2.50  an  a?cre  for  reseeding  with  crested 
wheat-grass;  $1.25  an  acre  for  reseeding  with  slender  wheat-grass,  western 
wheat-grass,  or  oromegrass  (Bromus  inermis). 

Range  fencing,  30  cents  a  rod. 

Fireguards,  3  cents  per  IOC  linear  feet. 

Bodent  control,  15^  an  infested  acre  for  pocket  gophers. 

Hailing  sage'brush,  50  cents  an  acre. 

#  #  # 
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Nine  range-building  practices  which  stockn  is^iM^^^Q^^F~'Pe^ryT  n 
during  the  remainder  of  1936  and  the  rates  of  payment  for  these  practices  have 

oeen  approved  "by         Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,   , 

in  charge  of  the  program  in  this  State,  announces. 

Because  of  the  short  time  remaining  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  year, 

the  program  will  be  put  into  operation  with  the  greatest  possible  speed,   

  says.     Stockmen  should  obtain  post-card  applications  from  the 


county  committee  on  which  they  can  apply  for  an  examination  of  their  range. 

Y/hen  this  application  is  received  a  range  examiner  will  come  to  the 
ranch  and  the  stockman  will  indicate  the  practices  he  wishes  to  perform.  The 
report  of  the  examiner  will  then  be  checked  by  the  county  committee  and  re- 
turned to  the  stockman.     The  stockman  then  is  ready  to  put  the  practices  into 
effect  and  to  make  formal  application  for  payment. 


WHAT  TH?  STOCKMAN  DOES 

1.  Gets  application  for  range  examination  from  county  committee. 

2.  Supplies  range  examiner  with  information  on  ranch  and 

indicates  practices  he  wishes  to  perform. 

3.  Receives  range  report  approved  by  county  committee. 

4.  Performs  practices. 

(more) 
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5.  Makes  report  of  performance. 

6.  Applies  for  payment. 


The  range-improvement  program  is  open  to  all  stockmen  on  privately- 
owned  or  privately  controlled  land.    Participation  is  entirely  voluntary. 

The  program  is  a  part  of  the  general  1936  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  which  in  this  State  is  under  the  Y/estern  Division  of  the  AAA,  of  which 
George  E.  Farrell  is  director. 

"This  program  is  not  a  cattle-  or  sheep-reduction  program,  hut  simply 
a  range-improvement  program",  Mr.  Farrell  said. 

The  payments  which  each  stockman  can  earn  are  limited  "by  the  grazing 
capacity  of  his  ranch,  on  the  oasis  of  $2  for  each  animal  unit  that  it  is 
determined  the  range  can  carry.    For  instance,   if  the  grazing  capacity  were 
found  to  be  100  animal  units,  the  maximum  payments  which  could  be  earned  this 
year  would  be  $200.    An  animal  unit  is  considered  one  head  of  cattle,  or  one 
horse,  or  five  sheep,  or  the  equivalent. 

  cautions  ranchmen  to  check  with  their  county  agents 

or  their  local  committeemen  before  beginning  any  of  these  practices,  as  it 
is  necessary  for  them  to  be  cleared  by  the  committee  before  being  put  into 
effect,  if  the  practices  are  to  be  approved  for  payment. 

All  the  practices  must  be  performed  according  to  certain  standards  in 
order  to  qualify  for  payment.    A  stockman  may  combine  the  practices  as  best 
fits  his  ranch.     No  payments  will  be  made  for  any  practices  performed  with 
labor,  seed,  or  other  materials  furnished  by  a  Federal  or  State  agency. 

The  following  are  the  practices  which  have  been  approved  for  Oregon 

(more ) 
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and  tne  rates  of  payment  for  them: 

Contouring,   60  cents  an  acre. 

Developing  of  springs  and  seeps,  $50  per  spring  or  seep. 
Earthen  pits  or  reservoirs  for  holding  rainfall,  15  cents  per  cubic 
yard  of  fill  or  excavation. 

Wells,  $1  per  linear  foot  of  well  dug  or  drilled. 

Water  spreading,  10  cents  pe1"  100  linear  feet  of  permanent  ditching 

Reseeding  depleted  range  land,  $2.50  an  acre  for  reseeding  with 
crested  wheat-.^rass ;  $1.25  an  acre  for  reseeding  with  slender  wheat-grass, 
western  wheat-grass ,  or  bromegrass  (Bromus  inermis). 

jRange  fencing,  30  cents  a  rod. 

Fireguards,  3  cents  per  100  linear  feet. 

Rodent  control,  15  cents  an  infested  acre  for  pocket  gophers. 
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Farmers  whose  applications  under  the  1936  Agr 
Program  are  ready  for  payment  will  receive  their  payments  in  two  installments 
in  order  to  avoid  delay  in  making  the  "bulk  of  the  payment  available,  as  soon 
as  possiole,  ,  in  charge  of  the  program  in  this  State,  announces 

The  first  payment,  which  will  be  made  as  soon  as  farmer's  compliance 
papers  and  other  forms  are  completed  and  audited,  will  oe  90  percent  of  the 
total  amount  due. 

This  practice  is  in  line  with  that  followed  in  former  AAA  programs, 
G-eorge  E.  Farrell,   director  of  the  Western  Region  says.     Whatever  necessary 
deductions  are  necessary  for  local  administrative  costs  will  be  made  when  the 
second  payment  is  made.     It  is  not  known  just  yet  how  much  these  will  be  for 
each  county    and  if  payments  were  held  up  until  this  was  known  it  would  retard 
the  making  of  payments,  Mr.  Farrell  says. 

It  .3  expected  that  payments  will  begin  in  substantial  volume  during 
November.  By  December  it  is  expected  that  the  local  costs  will  be  computed 
and  as  soon  as  the  necessary  work  can  be  done,  producers  cooperating  in  the 
program  will  receive  their  full  payments  in  a  single  check. 

JL  JL  JL 
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Practices  that  "build  ud  and  im'orove  the  soil  ha 


J>eon  cnrr  iod— frat  roDrox- 


imately  1,250,000  acres  of  crop  and  pasture  land  in  the  Northeast  Region  under  the 
1936  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,   


(county  agent  or  State  extension  official) 
announces.     This  figure  was  obtained  by  a  check-up  on  sample  areas  in  the  region. 

The  soil-building  practices  that  have  "been  carried  out  consist  largely  of 
B  plying  lime  or  replacing  depleted  minerals  in  croo  and  pasture  soil,  and  the  seed- 
ing of  the  crops  that  "build  up  the  soil.     Reports  indicate  that  large  amounts  of  lime 
and  some  phosphorus  will  "be  aoplied  later  this  fall  on  pasture  soils  and  croplands 
in  preparation  for  seeding  next  s-oring. 

The  samole  figures  also  show  that  about  375,000  acres  of  crops  that  conserve 
the  soil  have  "been  substituted  for  crons  that  deplete  fertility  and  expose  the  soil 
to  erosion. 

Under  the  encouragement  of  the  program,  shifts  have  "been  made  from  soil- 
depleting  crops  to  soil-conserving  crons  such  as  clover,  alfalfa,  the  grasses,  green- 
manure  crops,  and  cover  crops.     The  shift  to  soil-conserving  crops  tends  to  prevent 
erosion  and  adds  to  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil.     Small  areas  of  the  poorer 
soils  nave  "been  planted  to  forest  trees. 

Applications  showing  farmers'   intentions  to  participate  in  the  program  were 
filed  for  approximately  125,000  farms  in  the  region.    About  90  percent  of  chese  farms 
nave  been  cooperating  actively  in  the  program. 
1093-35  (more) 
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It  is  indicated  that  51  percent  of  the  oa'nnents  to  farmers  in  this  region 
prill  "be  for  planting  soil-conserving  cro-os,  and  49  "percent  for  carrying  out  practices 
that  "build  up  and  conserve  the  land. 

The  percentage  of  total  payments  in  each  State  that  will  he  made  for  soil- 
"buildin'.;  practices  is  estimated  to  "be:     Connecticut,  33  percent;  Maine,  62  percent; 
Massachusetts,  4P  percent;  Hew  Hamoshire,  72  percent;  Mew  Jersey,  55  percent;  Mew 
York,   5r'  percent;  Pennsylvania.,  31  percent;  Rhode  Island,  58  percent;  and  Vermont, 
71  percent. 
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(number) 

Conservation  Program  have  been  received  in  the  State  Conservation  office  from 

counties,   it  was  announced  today  by   , 


(number)  (State) 
State  committee  chairman. 

The  first  applications  were  received  from  County  October 

 .     Since  then,  


(date)  (name  counties) 

Counties  have  submitted  applications  for  audit  and  approval. 

"Farmers  whose  applications  have  been  sent  to  the  State  office  may  antici- 
pate payment  within  a  reasonably  short  time",  Mr.    explained.  The 

payment  checks  will  be  written  in  the  branch  office  of  the  Treasury  Department 
in  Chicago  and  then  sent  back  to  the  State  Committee  which  will  relay  them  to 
the  County  Committee. 

In  order  to  get  as  large  a  percentage  of  the  payment  for  which  a  farmer 
qualifies  out  to  him  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,   the  conservation  pay- 
ments are  being  made  in  two  installments.     The  initial  payment  will  amount  to 
90  percent  of  the  total,  figured  in  accordance  with  present  rates. 

The  remaining  10  percent,  Mr.    explained,  will  oe  used  as  a 

margin  of  safety  for  possiole  adjustments  in  rates  and  to  allow  for  deductions 
for  local  administrative  expenses.     It  will  be  impossible  to  determine  expenses 
of  the  county  associations  for  several  weeks. 

(more ) 
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Preliminary  estimates  on  the  degree  of  participation  made  "by  farmers 
in  the  10  States  of  the  North  Central  Region  indicate  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  making  an  upward  revision  in  the  Class  I  or  soil-conserving  payments 
This  would  tend  to  offset,  at  least  in  part,   the  deductions  for  local  expenses 

How  soon  individual  farmers  cooperating  in  the  program  may  expect  their 
payments  will  depend  largely  upon  how  soon  they  are  able  to  file  their  applica 

tions  with  the  County  Committee,  Mr.  pointed  out.     He  further 

emphasized  the  necessity  for  "both  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  to  file  applica- 
tions if  both  expect  to  receive  payment.  No  payment  will  be  made  to  the  land- 
lord, for  example,   if  only  the  farm  operator  files  an  application. 

#  #  # 
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Applications  for  payment  by  farmers  taking  p aiU —i-m 1 1      ''T^T^Sgr i odT- 
tural  Conservation  Progarm  must  be  filed  by  both  the  farm  owner  and  the 

farm  operator  if  both  are  to  receive  payments,  ,   chairman  of 

the  County  Committee  (or  county  agent),  empha.sized  this  week. 

If  an  application  is  filed  only  by  the  tenant,  for  example,  no  pay- 
ment will  be  made  to  the  landlord. 

The  applications  will  be  filled  out  as  soon  as  performance  on  the 
farm  has  been  chocked  and  the  report  of  performance  has  been  approved  by  the 
County  Committee.     November  1  is  the  final  date  when  farmers  may  make  re- 
quests for  inspection,   and  all  inspection  must  be  completed  before  . 

(date) 

Payments  under  the  1S36  program  will  be  made  in  two  installments. 

This  is  being  done,  Mr.  pointed  out,   in  order  to  make  as 

large  a  payment  to  farmers  as  possible  without  causing  them  to  wait  until 
participation  in  the  program  or  the  local  expenses  for  administration  are 
determined.     The  initial  payment  will  amount  to  90  percent  of  the  total, 
figured  on  the  -present  rate  for  the  Class  I  or  soil-conserving  payment . 
Local,  administrative  costs  will  be  deducted  from  the  second  payment. 

(NOTE  TO  EXTENSION  EDITORS:  Information  as  to  progress  of  checking  perform- 
ance or  number  of  applications  sent  to  the  State  office  for  payment  might  be 
included  in  this  story.) 
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U,  8.  Department  of  Agriealt&re 


November  1  has  been  set  as  the  final  date  on  whilli  jJllll  ULiUdl  ' 

ing  in  the  1935  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  may  file  requests  for 

inspection  of  their  farms,   ,  chairman  of  the 

County  Conservation  Committee  (or  county  agent),  announced  this  week. 

The  County  Committee  has  "been  advised  by  the  State  Agricultural  Con- 
servation Office  not  to  accent  requests  for  inspection  after  Novemoer  1. 

Approximately    "request-f  of- inspect  ion"  cards  have  "been 

(number) 

returned  to  the  county  office  since  they  were  sent  out  to  farmers  early  in 

September  (OR  GIVE  ACTUAL  DATE).     About    farm  reports  on  per- 

( number) 

formance  have  been  completed. 

Mr.  also  announced  that  all  checking  of  per- 


■F 


lormance  m   County  must  be  completed  by  November   

(date) 

The  performance  on  farms  checked  between  November  1  and  November 


will  be  determined  as  of  the  first  of  the  month.  Performance  made  after 
November  1  will  not  be  considered  in  determining  payments  under  the  1936 
program. 

(NOTE  TO  EXTENSION  EDITOR :     Check  use  of  this  release  with  State  Committee.) 
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in  Arizona 

STATE  RELIEF  GETS 
3j  MILLION  POUNDS 
OF  SURPLUS  FOOD 

More  than  3^  million  pounds  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  have  been 

supplied  to  those  on  Arizona  relief  rolls  through  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 

Administration  in  less  than  a  year  up  to  September  19,   1936,  according  to 

 .     This  distribution  of  food  to  the  needy  in  this 

(county  agent  or  AAA  official) 

State  was  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Arizona  Relief  Administration,  since 
October  1,  1935. 

The  distribution,  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation,  was  possible  as  the  result  of  agricultural  surplus- 
removal  programs  conducted  over  the  Nation  at  the  request  of  producers.     The  sur- 
pluses, which  relieved  price-depressed  markets  of  a  burdensome  oversupply,  were 
distributed  in  Arizona  to  those  who  could  not  buy  them  in  the  regular  channels 
of  trade. 

The  surpluses  distributed  in  Alabama  in  terms  of  pounds  included  fresh 
apples,  2,291,376;  dried  beans,   199,897;  peas,   180,120;  prunes,   175,925;  onions, 
55,228;  citrus  fruit,   182,000;  dry  skim  milk,  40,050;  evaporated  milk,  69,600; 
honey,  2,040;  butter,  22,626;  enriched  oat  cereal,  40,000,  and  rolled  oats, 
40,000.     In  addition,  200  gallons  of  sirup  were  distributed,  and  the  State  was 
allocated  8,262  bushels  of  wheat  for  conversion  into  flour  and  feed. 

In  contributing  to  a  strengthening  of  the  cotton  market,  the  Government 

also  allocated  to  Arizona  488  Dales  of  cotton  of  a  50,000-bale  purchase;  42,500 
yards  of  cotton  ticking;  and  73,287  yards  of  cotton  fabric  and  920  cotton  mats 
for  road-building  purposes. 
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